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Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


a ¥ opposite the British Museum), 
GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 

NEW PAMP@LET. G@AT(s AND POST FRE 

It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained‘the Prize Medals of 
Londoa, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York, These teeth are 5 a on re Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. ‘H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 

HGR MASESTY'S ROYAL LETTSeRs PATENT. 

The “ Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 1878, says, —‘‘Celluloid ig the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, and 
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USE ENO’S 


Travelling Trunk and Household in the World ought to 
oo" 7 contain a Bottle of 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT, 


Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a Health-giving, Cooling, 
Sparkling, and Invigoratiog Beverage for any Season, 


It is the Best Preventive and Cure for Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental 
Depression, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, 
Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, dc., and to remove 
the effects of errors in Eating and Drinking. 

NO’S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, 


i ly :—‘‘I have used your Fruit Salt for many 
yeaa ben your statements, The thanks of the — 
are due to you for your unceasing efforts to relieve suffering 
humanity. ng may you live to be a blessing to the world, 
| apt FRUIT SALT—After suffering for nearly two 

from severe headache aud disordered st h, 
and = ard agg everything, and spending much money 
without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found 
it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual 
health ; and others I know that vr, tried it have not enjoyed such 

Y .—Yours mes y, + 
a eae Humenurers, Post Uffice, Barrasford. ; 

NO versus STIMULANTS.—Stimulants and in- 
EK sufficient amount of exercise frequently derange the liver, 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
weakness of the liver. A world of woes is avoided by those who 
keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ All our customers for 
Eno’s Salt would not be without it upon any consideration, they 


it from it. 
having received 09 ae peormans, Chesniste, Jersty, 1978,” 








FRUIT SALT. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. 
GOOD FOOD. 


How to enjoy good food that would otherwise cause 
Bilious Headache, Disordered Stomach, Poisoned 
Blood, &c.—Use 


ENOS FRUIT SALT. 


NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 

when taken with water, acts as a natural sperient, its simple 
but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and 
restoring health. [If its great value in keeping the body in health 
were universaily known, no family would be without it. 


ses WEARY, AND WORN OUT!!! Any one 

whose duties require them to undergo mental or unnatural 
excitement or strain—ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known 
remedy. It acts like'a charm. It allays Nervous Excitement, 
Depression, and the injarious effects of stimulants and too rich 
food. Its power in aiding digestion is most striking. It also 
restores the Nervous System to its A 7 condition (by natural 
means). Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. You cannot overstate its 
great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


‘*QUCCESS IN LIFE.”—A new invention is brought 
before the public, and commands success. A seoreof abomin- 
able imitations are i diately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying,the original closely enough to deceive the public, 
and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an 
ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to 
secure reputation and profit,—AD4AMs. 
AUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule 
is marked “‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been 
imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s, 3d. and 4s, 6a, 











PREPARED ONLY BY 
J.C. ENO'S PATENT, at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E' 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Fiour | Aworasr um Many TaermMontAts REORIVED WE DEG 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pastry with less Butter. | DEAR Srr,—I to inform you that after having 


| tried with my confréres the various et anaree powders 
. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the = 100 to Po 
; «7» | Iam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar 11 make it known.—Your moat obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G, Wasninzn, 
nutritious than that raised with | *Pcreatiooss Muniniliate Hore; leks Tastros- 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





: P = | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 


QU ARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
* ‘ ° i king Bread di iall 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | toctnn em? Tmt: and Puddings, eepecially on 


P. 
necessary for the Dough to stand mg ert aes. Py. y Hie Majesty's, Dosh. 
* . . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the. officers’ mess,” 





_To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwiox’s Bakinc Powprr 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while im a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make & very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxina PowpzE bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dealt ‘ato Balle the 
size Of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARH TO ASK FOR AND HAVH ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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Licht FIXES HAL THe USuAL Space, Et eGANT 


IN RP PEARANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION. 
A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HODKINSON & CLARKE 


CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 


& 2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON. 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
ANO SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. ’ 





LIVERPOOL: 


6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 
Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, sp 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infalliole 


remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 


= safe, and effectual. Ne restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 





FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Cast thy Burden on the Lord. 
Verses by Miss M. E, Suretey, author of ‘ Bernard 
Hamilton,” 1d., or 9d. per dozen, 
ALSO 
The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
Verses, Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d, 


LONDON : 
WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE VOLUME OF 


SUNDAY 


For 1879 Price 3s. and 9s, 








CONTAINS 2 COLOURED PLATES, 


And upwards of 200 Original Illustrations 
by Popular Artists. 


TAKE A SUNDAY for your 


Children to read and enjoy. 


TAKE A SUNDAY, It is 


full of Pictures and bright Stories of 
the right sort. 


TAKE A SUNDAY. It has 


little Songs and Music fit for Gop’s 
own Day. 
TAKE A SUNDAY. It will 


give the Children innocent recreation. 


TAKE A SUNDAY and 


make them happy on Sunday Afternoon 


TAKE A SUNDAY for the 
Little Ones to try for the Prizes offered 
every Month in its pages. 

TAKE A SUNDAY. Itis 


suitable for rich and poor, 


TAKE A SUNDAY, which 


makes a handsome Volume for a Prize, 
Present, Nursery, Kitchen, or the Book- 
shelf, 


TAKE A SUNDAY. Itis 


only One Halfpenny weekly, or 3d. per 
month, 





























London: W. WELLS GARDNER, 
2, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


INSTANTLY CURED BY 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


Of all Chemists. 
1s. lid. per packet. 


FORMS A STOPPING-—SAVES THE TOOTH. 





J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘ I consider BunTsR’s NERVINE a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, ani recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—‘ For six 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
but, having used Bunrer’s NERvINE, I am not only 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but can 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience.” 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 

28, 9d., by ‘Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and p the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfcrt and safety. ‘ Especially | valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age.’ 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8., 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 
Branch Depét; 281, Brixton Road. 









PAGE WOODCOUCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They = sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 14d., 
2s, 9d., and 48, 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stam according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they wail 
be sent free by return of post, 








THE SPHINX PATENT 


KEY RING AND PUZZLE. 


The only useful Key-ring easy to open or close 
by the owner; a Puzzle to others. Plated, with 
Initials, 6d.; full Name, 1s. 


THE NEPAULESE 


PUZZLE FINGER RING. 


Four Rings, which, when put together, form a com- 
plete Ornamental Hoop for Finger or Scarf. An ingenious 
Puzzle, 13 stamps, or made to measure by a West-end 
Jeweller, in solid fine gold, 9-ct., 128. 6d.; 15-ct., 
21s. 6d.; 18-ct., 35s, In silver, 5s, 6d. each, with 
instructions, 





AIME-HUGON, 
24, GEORGE STREET, 
TOWER HILL, E.C. 








WyfMisailh 
Nw. a] if 


POWD DER. 


Is now used by all Respectable Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 
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MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


GOLDEN HOURS, 1880. 


TO OUR READERS. 


A HATEVER may be the work in which we are engaged, 
it is sometimes pleasant and always profitable at certain 
stages to look back to the past and onwards to the future, 
considering in the first place that which has been done, and 
in the second place, that which has to be done. 

Some years ago popular literature consisted, so to speak, 
of two widely different classes, namely, religious periodicals, 
which were for the most part feeble, pointless, and unattrac- 
tive ; and serial publications, which, although they were harmful in 
their general tendency, being under the control of irreligious, or at 
least, non-religious persons, nevertheless possessed a dangerous 
fascination for hundreds and thousands of readers of all classes 
through the talent and skill displayed in their management, and the 
peculiar attractiveness of their arrangements. 

Having due regard to these facts, it was thought that a magazine, 
which, while it was uncompromising in Protestant and Evangelical 
sentiments, and strictly moral in its aim, should be characterized by 
the best features of the most attractive monthlies would be welcomed 
by many who disliked and deplored the dangerous tendency of the 
secular literature of the day, and cared nothing for the tame and 
vapid commonplaces of the so-styled religious periodicals. 

Accordingly GoLDEN Hours was given to the public as a whole- 
some mean between the literary extremes above described ; and the 
large circulation it has enjoyed from its commencement to the 
present time has shown that its production has done much to satisfy 
a manifest want. 

And now, taking a fresh point of departure from the commence- 
ment of the coming year—may God bless it to us all,—it only 
remains for us to say that we shall endeavour to proceed as far as 
possible on the old lines already laid down; but that it will be the 
aim and desire of all who are concerned in the production of the 
magazine, whether Proprietors, Editor, or Contributors, to strive to 
do still better that which has already been done so well. Day by 
day, recruits—new, it is true, to GOLDEN Hours, but practised hands 
in authorship—are being added to the present large and efficient 
staff of writers, and the high talent and hearty and cheerful co-opera- 
tion of all engaged will ensure clever and popular contributions, 

GotpeN Hours will contain Healthy Tales of Fiction, Short 
Stories, Papers on Art in all its branches, and Scientific Subjects by 
competent men; Narratives of Adventure and Travel, Essays on 
Social Questions and Topics of the Day, Geographical Discoveries, 
Natural History, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Biblical In- 
vestigations, Religious Readings, Poetry, and Notices of New Books. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER WILL CONTAIN, 
In addition to several other contributions by well-known writers, 
THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
Two New Serial Stories of powerful interest. One of these, entitled 


WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


Is from the pen of Mrs. H. B, PAuLL, Author of “‘ Trevor Court,” &c, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. ELLEN EDWARDS. 


©,* Each roe Volume is complete in itself, The Part for January, 88>, begins a New 
olume, and < ffords a Good Opportunity for New Subscribers. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 
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MY SHOP AND I. 


THE STORY OF AN EFFORT TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


{rt was almost like parting with a home to 
leave the fisherman’s cottage, and as I 
strained my eyes out of the carriage window 
to catch a last glimpse of it, and of the beach 
and the tiny church on the downs, and last, but 
not least, of the fisherman’s children, who had 
scampered down to the station to see us off, 
I felt we were losing many friends, who had 
all done us good service. 

And ever since, when I look back to that | 
time passed by the sea, the beauty of that} 
seaside place returns almost with the vivid-| 
ness of reality; and though our remembrance | 
of fine scenes needs for its perfection the 
recollection of some beloved one with whom | 
we shared them—just as the most glorious 
landscape needs light to bring out all its 
perfections, and is never the same in the dull 
grey of twilight or early dawn,—still for all 
that there is a tenderness in the feeling with 
which we regard the beauty of a spot where 
we have suffered a deep bereavement, that 
hallows and throws a sort of glory over it. 

Oh, but the fisherman’s children made a 
pitiful cry of it ; and if Mrs. Helpall, with 
her usual consideration for coming events, 
had not prepared, and hid up in her basket, 
a bag of nuts, there is no telling what 
might not have happened from their over- 
eagerness to bid us all a weeping farewell, 
and to be kissed all round over and over 
again, standing in a cluster on the step of 
the carriage window. 

Oh, but they were such a “ nice little lot,” 
with another fine boy lately added to them,— 
such a fine bonny boy he was, who could be 
rolled over and tumbled about, and made 
himself comfortable under all circumstances, 
and in every imaginable position ; and whose 
delight was to clasp his chubby brown fingers 
tightly round anything he could catch at, as 
though he believed it a rope, which he, asa 
born British sailor boy, was bound to begin 
life by handling. 

But we were off at last, and once the train 
fairly started had little chance of seeing any- 
thing ; no, not even the names of the stations 
we passed, which the rapidity of our s 
showed us only as blurred and blotted ;. and 

VOL, XII. 











oh, it did seem dangerous when we went so 
fast as to rock from side to side, and have to 
hold to our seats, clutching on to them to 
prevent being thrown off altogether. 

Still occasionally this speed diminished, 
and there would be the country, mapped out 
into fields, with well cared-for gates and 
hedges, and pleasant homesteads, with corn- 
ricks about them, and fine trees near fine 
mansions, and such pretty cosy — 3; and 
to me, who had been all my life such a stay- 
at-home, it was a pleasant sight, for the land 
looked the very home of industry and com- 
fort, and it stirred up something in me which 
made me feel a pride that this was my 
country, and pray, “ God bless her!” 

There was not much talking done, for 
who can talk comfortably at the speed we 
had come at? Only John named the chief 
places we passed, and once we had reached 
the big black city he showed his aunt the 
river, and pointed out the different bridges. 

We came to a very quiet stop at last, 
gliding smoothly under the arched glass roof 
of a large station, already lighted up, and 
soon with our arrival all animation, and were 
very quickly in a cab, and making the best 
of our way to uncle’s. Good Mrs. Helpall 
was indeed quite delighted with the orderly 
celerity of the whole proceedings, and con- 
sidered the prompt civility of the porters, and 
especially their pleasant way of saying “‘ By 
your leave,” something the country ought to 
be proud of. 

Now uncle lived in Kensington, so the 
distance we. had to.go was considerable: 
We country bodies, unused to cabs, found it 
especially so, and between her fears that the 
horse would fall, or that we were going 
wrong, Mrs. Helpall certainly never would 
have kept her forced calmness if John’s com- 
posed countenance had not encouraged her 
to do so. 

But we did arrive at last, and as the road 
was named after the Queen, Mrs. Helpall 
said now she did feel easy. It was a snug 
pretty house, standing back. in a pretty 
garden. ’ We entered its gates under..a 
drooping ash, and there was a scent of 
flowers, and a flight of stone steps, and the 
hall door quickly opened to: receive us, and 
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uncle, the gaslight above the door shining 
down on his genial face as he welcomed us, 

Dear uncle, how kind he was! oh, how 
kind! and with what London speed the 
luggage was off the cab, and in the hall, and 
off again and upstairs, where later Mrs. 
Helpall confided to me that the fast London 
ways quite took “her breath away,” being 
as she was such “an old-fashioned body.” | 

Now uncle had taken this house that 
aunt might be drawn about in the beautiful 
gardens so near it. I soon made their 
acquaintance, for aunt had become a great 
invalid, and was so lame she could not walk, 
no, not at all. Aunt had had but one 
child, my cousin Mary, who, though married, 
lived with her father and mother, and she it 
was who came out into the hall to welcome 
me. 

“Why, papa,” said she gaily, first shaking 
my hand, and then, as an afterthought, 
kissing me, “ but she’s a Hammond, every 
inch of her.” 

Uncle laughed. ‘So she is, Mary, and 
you just take her under your wing, and treat 
her accordingly,” he replied, placing his hands 
on her shoulders ; for she was a slight little 
thing, though the likeness between her and 
her father was striking. 

So I was taken in, and as far as Mary and 
uncle were concerned, was “ treated accord- 
ingly.” Mary carried us off at once after 
our luggage, to the cosiest of cosy rooms, 
side by side, with the door open between 
them, and rang for hot water, and had our 
trunks uncorded, 

I was glad mine was a new one: pride, 
you see, creeps in at small openings. And 
then she stayed for a minute or two, laughing 
with her father’s laugh; she had his merry 
eyes, blue of the bluest, and twirling round 
and round her diamond keeper above her 
broad wedding ring, which was a touch of her 
mother, whom I did not know as yet, while 
saying how glad she was to see me,—only 
then, with a pause and a changed look, she 
added, “you'll not mind for mamma, cousin 
— she’s a great invalid, and we all humour 

er.” 

And this “not mind for mamma” recalled 
to me early impressions of a rankling feeling 
that I was somehow ignored by this London 
aunt, a feeling that reasserted its existence 
when dressed in our best—for so Mrs. Helpall 
would have it—we went down, to find my 
cousin lying in wait ready to usher us into 
the drawing-room, where aunt, with a con- 
temptuous glance first at one and then the 
other, and then an angry one at uncle, 


received us icily. Such a glance it was! It 
made Mrs. Helpall feel painfully conscious 
her very best gown of black silk was quite 
out of date, and she herself quite out of place 
in present company, meaning my aunt’s. But 
even then her troubles were nothing to mine, 
for once fairly seated on the extreme edge 
of her chair, as if she was afraid of being out 
of place on that also if she took up more of 
it,—once, I say, fairly seated, she took good 
care not to open her mouth ; so no fox could 
run away with her cheese, as he did with 
mine, for when I replied to any of aunt’s 
questions, she appeared to have chosen that 
moment to look another way, or to break 
into the middle of my sentence by addressing 
some one else, as though she had forgotten 
she had asked me anything; or she threw 
into her face a look of cross, haughty indif- 
ference as to what I was saying, and my 
words fled before it, and ran off to just 
nowhere, and left me feeling very confused 
and very awkward, and more “ dumbed,” if 
I may use such a word, than ever I had 
in all my life before; and I found myself 
wondering how it was that this sort of treat- 
ment made me as unhappy as dear Miss 
Stanley’s had made me joyful, and I thought 
how well it was said, “ A wounded spirit who 
can bear?” ° 
But one thing this behaviour of aunt’s did 
for me. It explained uncle’s rare letters, 
and then his long silence, and I felt he 
must indeed have had a contention and a 
struggle to get me thus under his roof at last. 
But the truth was, aunt had one great weak- 
ness—a coward fear of “ nobodies.” And the 
daily cross of aunt’s life was the almost 
certainty that uncle would return from the 
city, bringing back a “nobody” to share 
his dinner with him. Living as she was 
now doing, in the fashionable Kensington, 
with the Prince’s Terrace so near at hand, 
and the Prince Consort’s monument within 
reach, aunt felt she ought now at least, what- 
ever had gone before, to be free of nobodies. 
For myself, I had not been under aunt’s 
roof many days before I began to wonder 
any nobodies could be had to come, for 
aunt treated them to very much scorn, 
and to very poor dinners :—a leg of mutton 
and boiled potatoes, backed up by rice 
pudding, is certainly a comfortable repast 
enough if cosily served with the sauce of 
kindly conversation; but to put the same 
on a grandly set-out table glittering with 
silver, the plates handed about by a servant 
in livery and gloves, and the hostess scorntul 
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at which I for one nobody felt sorely inclined 
to laugh, though perhaps the other nobodies, 
having had, at least some of them, a cab to 
pay for, for the pleasure of eating it, might 
not feel quite so well disposed for laughter. 

And uncle, who was all hospitality and 
kind-heartedness, and who was quite above 
this fashionable mixture, this meanness and 
pride combined. 

But the fun of it was, when uncle left 
aunt in doubt as to whether the guest he 
brought, or was about to bring, was a some- 
body to be fawned on, and have fish with 
his dinner ; or a “‘ nobody,” to be restricted 
to mutton, rice pudding, and pricks. How 
shocking it would be if she should now 
prick a somebody! the thought even was 
too dreadful !—almost, though not quite as 
dreadful as that her acquaintances, Mrs. 
Brown, that fashionable lady, or Mrs. Jones, 
whose establishment aunt admired so much 
because it cost thousands to keep up, or 
Mrs. Tomkins, whose house actually faced 
into the fashionable gardens, should hear 
about the last “nobody” uncle had brought 
home with him. 

I am sure I do not know how ever I 
should have got along with aunt, for no 
pincushion preparing in the hands of some 
near relative to welcome a little stranger, 
got so many pricks, just the points of them, 
dexterously patterned into it as I did; and 
as I say I do not know how ever I would 
have borne it but for dear, good Mrs, 
Helpall, who used to remind me that young 
people ought to learn to endure things 
of all sorts, and that the path of duty 
was nowhere said to be an easy one or 
free of thorns. But the chief thing that 
helped me was long use. I had never 
been used to reply rudely, and I received 
aunt’s hard words most generally in silence. 

“ By and by,” as dear uncle would have 
said, I knew even how to manage with her, 
and to feel a very sincere pity for one so 
afflicted. “By and by,” even she would 
ask me, having made the discovery that I, 
a nobody, could read, to read a little poetry 
to her, for poetry was just now fashionable, 
and she had not yet read the last new thing, 
and Mrs. Brown, who read all the last new 
things, might ask her about it. 

Oh, but the funniest of all was about John, 
for uncle had wickedly declared to aunt that 
the Works were one of the best families in 
the country, and so believing him a some- 
body, she patronized John. I don’t know 
what we should have done, that first evening 
when aunt’s fashionable lounging chair was 








pushed up to the fashionable tea-table, and 
conversation flagged, and seemed inclined to 
die away altogether, if it had not been for 
John and uncle, who dared steadily to talk 
on. 

John had, you see, so much improved, and 
he was not a bit afraid of aunt ; to be sure, she * 
did not look at him unspeakable things, as she 
did at me; and Azs jacket—coat, I ought to 
say—was London made, so he’d no need to 
feel so nervous as to drop Azs bread and 
butter, and not daring to pick it up, have to 
set his foot on it,—an act uncle saw, but only 
to smile at me with his twinkling kind eyes, 
and bid John by a look pick it up for me. 
Oh, but did not he understand aunt ! 

And then John raced off to tell of the sea, 
and our last tea outside the seaward window, 
this dear good lady making it,—the allusion 
being of course to Mrs. Helpall, who was, I 
could well see, heartily wishing, like myself, 
we were taking tea there over again, with free- 
dom for company. Oh! there’s nothing like 
freedom, which the monster fear of that great 
somebody “ fashion” tries so hard to kill. 

But now I suppose, if I had to tell you all 
about that visit to London, and all the things 
I saw in it, I should have just to tell you 
a second story, so I had best not try, but 
only say that not all the sightseeing pre- 
vented uncle from considering the actual 
state of my affairs, and laying plans for their 
amendment. 

Uncle was, you see, a self-made man, by 
which I do not mean a man who had risen 
from some low, vile family, such self-made 
men being heroes in the highest rank of all, 
but only an original, clever man, who had by 
his own ability made his own fortune ; and 
he did not see why, looking at my past, I 
should not, given anything like a chance, if 
not make a fortune, at least make myself 
independent. 

“The truth is, Polly,” said he, taking me 
into his private room, my cousin laughing 
meanwhile, and saying I must bid every one 
farewell before entering it, for no one could 
say when I’d get out,—“ the truth is, it’s quite 
time you were doing something, and now 
rather curiously has come a chance. Eh? 
where’s the letter? What shall you say now 
if you get back to the old shop?” 

Well, you see the thought was pleasant, 
and yet for all that it carried with it a pang, 
the pang of the ‘‘never more” we all have to 
feel sooner or later as life goes on. Where 
was mother? where Ready ? 

I did not reply, but took up the letter. It was 
from Mr. Beechem. Mr. Barrup, it said, was 
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about to marry Miss Rawson, and they had 
left the town. Tom Stone wished to re-sell 
the house, and get rid of the whole concern, 
which had “not answered his expectations.” 
Mr. Beechem, as uncle knew, never advised 
any one, but “we consider it a valuable 
property, that is in regard to future pros- 
pects ;” “there were already great changes in 
the town, the lane close by was being made 
a handsome street of,” &c. 

These and other details the letter men- 
tioned. 

The lane “built over’”’—my beautiful lane! 
so even it was gone ! 

I sighed, but uncle, seeing I had read the 
letter, was talkingon. ‘So, Polly,” said he, 
“on the receipt of that letter I just ran down 
to the old town, and sure enough there are 
great changes going on; but it’s my firm 
belief there is a capital business opening for 
the old shop ; only, my dear, as I hold you 
not strong enough now for the grocery trade, 
and asin truth, Polly, you’ve grown such a 
bookish young lady, and as, besides, there 
really is, just at this time, a famous opening 
for a bookseller’s shop; Mary shall show 
you the sort of shop I mean, there is one 
close by here, at least not so far off,—why, it 
seems to me, Polly, with the help I can 
secure you here for learning all needful, and 
the custom likely to fall to you down there, a 
custom even my cautious old fox of a friend, 
lawyer Beechem, is evidently sure you'd 
have,—why, there’s hardly a doubt you’d 
make, by and by, a satisfactory thing of it. 
So, my dear, you may take a day or two to 
consider ; only say nothing to any one, save 
to that wise old friend of yours; you may 
consult her about it if you like. And so now 
be off with you, Polly.” 

So I was off, and kept the secret from 
every one but Mrs. Helpall, not saying a 
word even to my kind cousin Mary. As for 
my old friend, she did not keep me long 
in suspense for her opinion, which was 
highly favourable. “It’s such a wonderful 
opening for you, Polly,” she said; “you will 
be grateful to the Almighty, who has brought 
good out of evil for you, my dear.” 

So I gratefully accepted uncle’s offer, and 
spent the rest of the time I stayed in London 
in working very hard to prepare myself for 
opening a new business in the old shop. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Yes, I worked very hard indeed, break- 


fasting with uncle at his early breakfast, and 
leaving with him each morning betimes for 





the City, where he put me, as he had promised, 
in the way of preparing myself for my new 
occupation, and of learning what was needful 
for establishing myself once again in the 
shop. 

Looking back, I can but feel grateful; for 
every little by little, all the teaching and help 
I had had from the Stanleys, and the un- 
certain, painful efforts I had myself made, 
through so many obstacles, tokeep on im- 
proving came to some use, and had at last 
some reward, for bouks were as old friends 
to me, and all connected with making myself, 
ready for this new start, pleasant. 

Then uncle was so kind, he encouraged in 
me the spirit of independence, and let me 
talk out my thoughts freely. But besides 
the pleasure of these talks I had another, for 
as he was an early riser, and I was one also, he 
would take me on fine mornings through the 
Gardens, and so down into the City by way of 
the Park, and that gave me a delightful walk 
as well as a delightful talk with him, and I 
enjoyed both thoroughly. 

Ch! Kensington Gardens are beautiful 
gardens. I went into them whenever I 
could, not only of a morning going down to 
the City with uncle, but also frequently of an 
evening coming up, when aunt in her chair, 
and cousin with her, would be in them, 
and we could take our time, and sit down 
and linger about; or cousin and I would 
mount the steps of Prince Albert’s Memorial, 
which monument, having on it the figures of 
so many famous men, helped me so, and 
taught me much. For, you see, you may 
read of great men, as I had of some few of 
these, but once you have seen their like- 
nesses, what you have read is more closely con- 
nected with them, and you remember it better, 
—at least, it is so with me. And then, too, 
it was so pleasar&t to think these famous ones 
were all workers, and as my cousin went over 
their names and pointed out how these were 
all historians, and those artists or poets, and 
how they were all in different classes as men 
of renown, I used to stand by her, thinking, 
“These are some of the noted workers of the 
world raised to honour, because their work 
was well done ;” and it pleased me to feel that 
though there might be differences of age and 
outside circumstances, the good workers in 
the world are all of one family, so that those 
doing their very utmost with one small 
talent can look up to those perfecting some 
gift of genius, and say, ‘I will take courage, 
for are not all we good earnest workers 
one?” And I used to come down from the 
sight of those figures, thanking in my heart 
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the happy thought of those who planned their 
being placed there, and well cheered up. 
Oh, but I must say it again, Kensington 
Gardens are beautiful gardens! By that 
fine early summer season they were too, as 
uncle said, in their full glory. The flower- 
ing shrubs, the laburnums and hawthorns, 
and later the brilliant bloom of the rhodo- 
dendrons, formed masses of colour splendid 
to see; while the avenues and glades, with 
the sunlight playing as at hide and seek 
among their branches, or marking their 
grassy sward with bands across, or fantas- 
tically shaped patches and stripes of a paler 
but more intensely vivid green, or falling on 
the view out beyond, to show you a glitter 
of water with boats on it; or it might be 


the City to the Marble Arch, to get my 
usual run into the Gardens by the Park, I 
met John, who told me it was his free after- 
noon, and knowing I should be returning 
that way, he had come to take the walk 
with me. I knew quite well who had told 
him I was going to do so, and that it 
was uncle, for John was an especial favourite 
of his; indeed, we hardly ever took our 
early morning walk that uncle did not 
speak of him. “By and by, Polly,” he 
used to say, ‘‘ that young man will find out 
his right name; I’m convinced myself he’s 
a Goldsworthy.” 

“You mean you think he'll make his 
fortune?” I would say. 

“No, not in the sense you mean, Polly ; 





the old palace that sent forth for old 
England such a queen ; or a bridge, or some 
other pleasant outlook, made the Gardens, | 
taken with their life and variety, a sort of| 
dreamland of beauty,—at least they were so| 
to me. 

Alas that there should have been any 
drawback to this beauty! but there was, for 
even there was sunlight and shadow, and 
that shadow the darkest earth knows—the 
shadow vice casts. For there would be 
children, lovely children, living flowers, and 
there would be children blighted and faded, 
withered flowers. Oh, what a contrast there 
was between the sunlight and that shadow ! 
what a contrast between the merry boy and 
girl groups, well fed, well cared for, who came 
with shrill, glad voices, and lively movements 
to the tiny lake !—such a pretty pool it is, 
set in its circle of greensward, fine trees, a 
miniature forest about it, to sail their boats, 
or surreptitiously bathe their dogs or feed 
the waterfowl, with nurses, governesses, 
friends, or companions about them, helping 
them to be well mannered, unselfish, good : 
and this dark shadow, this dark shadow that 
came stealing in among them, this shadow 
also a child, but what a child! a child whose 
glad innocence some vice had blighted, 
perhaps the gin palace lamps scorched up, 
till here he would stand wistfully watching 
the white sails of the tiny craft as they sped 
over the pool, or the joyful movements of 
their happy owners; he, a young lad as 
they, but a young lad abandoned, forlorn, 
and neglected, his words bad words, his 
companions bad companions, his playthings 
a stone or a stick, his clothes—if such they 
could be called—loathsome rags. 

But speaking of this shadow naturally 
calls to my mind John. John was often 





at uncle’s. One afternoon, coming up from 





I think, though, he’ll be sure to secure his 
bread and cheese, but I mean his real 
name will be found to end with a ‘ worthy,’ 
as you'll see by and by, my dear ;”’ and with 


that uncle’s eyes twinkled, and he would 


laugh so merrily, I didn’t care to press the 
subject; for I never knew if he were in jest 
or earnest, or both, when he spoke of John. 
So, as I say, John was there waiting for me, 
and we crossed the way and entered the 
enclosure of the park. “The truth is, Miss 
Hammond,” he said, “I’ve had such a happy 
time while you have been in London, and 
now you are going. I feel to have a very 
sore heart ; I know I’ma clumsy fellow, but 
can’t the past be past? If it can, tell me.” 

“Sometimes, John,” I said, “I think it is 
past ; I wish it to be; but then it comes back, 
and I can’t help it, it’s only the memory of a 
lost love ; but it clings to me till often I think 
it and I will never part.” 

John looked at me compassionately. “Poor 
girl,” he said, “give it more time, time heals 
things. I don’t wish to hurry you into 
any painful decision ; all I wish, Polly Ham- 
mond, is to say I feel a chance of finding 
my lost love, and so I want you to know I 
bide that chance, and shall wait for it.” 

“John,” I said, “don’t wait, you know how 
anxious your father is to see you settled, try 
to set your heart elsewhere.” 

John looked at me gravely. ‘“ Never.” 
he said. “I tell you, Polly, I loved you 
with my first remembrance, and I'll love 
you with my last; but I understand how 
you came not to care for me. My love 
was bound up in my life, I could not 
hand it out in fair show of words. I grew 
up by your side, an awkward, rough lad. I 
hadn’t Ais gifts ; he came across your path, a 
handsome, clever fellow, good also at that 
time as it seemed withal. I was but a clumsy 
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country lad. I don’t wonder at what hap- 
pened, though I couldn’t have spoken so 
calmly of it then; you were to me as my 
betrothed wife whom he’d stolen. And I dare 
not trust myself now to think of it, much 
more speak,—see I’ll not; you may trust 
me, it shall be a buried subject, it is; but 
it has cost me one long sore struggle, all 
the more that you’ve been so badly used 
among them ; but I want you to know, Polly; 
once for all, that there is no change in me as 
regards you, and can’t be ever.” 

While John was speaking we were walking 
through the park. I remember howa drunken 
woman was reeling about there unheeded, 
and two tipsy soldiers passed us. The sight 
made John grave, and he paused before add- 
ing, “ Polly, I’ve no wish to hurry you, but 
consider we are not called toa life of all joy or 
happiness, we are called to a holy life, of use- 
ful, earnest effort; is it not needed? Did not 
Mr. Edward tell us so when we were going 
to be confirmed in the old church together? 
only I for one did not believe it, and I was 
angry when later God began to teach me it. 
But I see clearer now; I see all the good in 
the world is done by earnest effort, and the 
workers have to be prepared for it. Now if 
we two could lead this life together, Polly, 
I believe we’d be happy, the past should be 
past, and we’d step out into a more useful, 
and I hope at least a happier future. Con- 
sider what I say: if I’ve spoken too soon after 
your great sorrow, as I may, it is only that I 
did not wish you to leave for the country 
with any doubt concerning me, Polly. You 
know I’ve loved you always and truly ; and 
when you can say you care for me—I know 
you well enough to trust you not to say it 
untruly,—why, then we’ll marry.” 

So we reached the Gardens, and took the 
flower-bordered path to the memorial, and 
arrived at the square, stood a moment before 
it, and began to talk of it and its model 
workers. John was very cheerful, for though 
I had not answered his proposal, he held, he 
said, that silence gave consent, and that it 
was Only to await the “ byand by,” that was 
coming; so we dropped that subject and 
talked of workers. 

“T used to think, Polly,” he said, “what 
could one man do? and that there was the 
Government ; let the Government uphold our 
honour, leave it to bear the brunt of every- 
thing. But I don’t think so any longer; I 
thir k every man has his part in upholding 
the honour of his country.” 

“T hope you leave a little place for the 
women?” I said, laughing. 


“A great place,” said John, cheerfully. 
“Why, bless me, they are famous partisans. 
Mr. Hammond declared the other day half 
the good in the world was prompted by the 
old maids and young maidens, the other by 
the married ladies. That's putting it strong, 
isn’t it ?” 

“ Stronger than true, you think ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid it is; but I’m sure of 
one thing, we all have a part to play, and 
that the individual effort and right-doing of 
each subject is the best way to strengthen 
the country, and the hands of those who 
rule over us ; a bad Government can’t stand 
before such a people. Good is immensely 
strong, as you may see, seeing it holds us 
up as a people, though it is outnumbered. ” 

But at the other end of the Gardens 
towards Kensington, we left the flower 
bordered walk, and went on for the gate, 
our gate, by another, where under one of 
the trees a little lad, ragged and pale, lay 
sleeping. The sight of him brought John to 
a stand; he stepped out of the path and 
went up to the lad. ‘Come, my lad, ” said 
he, “come, wake up! they’ll shut the gates 
in a moment ; wake up!” 

He was a fine little lad, and had a noble, 
expressive face, spite of his rags, and he 
woke up crying. “Was so clemmed,” he 
said, “and what was the good of waking 
him?” But he got up and began to shuffle 
off; he could not go quickly, for he had to 
hold his rags together, and his feet were out 
of his shoes, and he was footsore. He 
looked a walking bundle of rags, with a 
deadly pale, haggard, careworn face, but 
withal a fine one, peering out of it. 

“My boy,” said John, calling after him. 
The boy held out a hand. ‘Where do you 
live ?” asked John. 

** Nowheres,” said the boy. 

“ Got a father?” 

“No, I ’aven’t—leastways, if I’ave he’s 
a fine un; but you just walk on an’ leave a 
feller, can’t yer? yer all asks the same thing, 
the whole lot on you; leave a feller, can’t 
yer?” 

“ Should you, if you’d a chance now, go in 
for something better than rags? because if 
you would, I'd like to give you the chance,” 
said John. 

“ May be I would,” replied the lad, looking 
hard at John, and seeming to gain confi- 
dence, as I suppose was the case with every- 
one and everything who did, John having a 
very trustworthy countenance. 

“Very well,” said John, “ then we'll act on 








that ‘may be.’ Follow us, my boy.” 
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So the lad, careworn at ten, followed us, 
painfully shuffling, while I asked John what 
ever he meant to do with him. John 
laughed, “ That depends on what he is fit for, 
Polly ; at present he is only fit for a wash and 
good supper and a bed, so I’ve no further 
care than that for the moment. To-morrow 
I'll find out all about him. Boys are my 
quest, Polly.” 

** But, John, what a trouble! Wouldn’t it 
be better to give him something and have 
done with him ?” I said. 

“ Better for him, or better for me, or better 
for the country?” asked John, drily. 

We reached uncle’s door before I could 
find a satisfactory answer, and John, with a 
warm shake of the hand, had bidden me 
good-night, and told me to remember:his 
faith in a “ by and by surely coming ;” and 
as I looked after him, there he was walking 
along with the lad, all rags, shuffling by him, 
and in my heart I found myself saying, ‘* Oh! 
but he is a noble fellow, is John Work! ” 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


You have, I am sure, seen such a house ; 
a house that stands aloof and aloft, on some 
pleasant hill, as shy of the world, or the world 
shy of it; a house with gardens—the outer one 
closely walled in, with a lodge overlooking 
its entrance, and dark shrubs, grown to be 
tree-like, and rough grass, and steep paths of 
loose granite, with here and there a step or 
two to aid the climber; and an inner garden, 
where the trees are fine, and the grass well 
mown, and there are seats, and games, and 
sunlight, but no privacy; no laurel walk 
bordered with ferns; no wild lane, full of 
wild flowers; no rose arbour; no dog. 
Beyond and below, the view of an old town, 
a town of many churches, whose spires seen 
from there cheer one, for are they not say- 
ing, “ Look up, for above is always heaven ” ? 
We were once again in each other’s com- 
pany, and we were taking a strange journey to 
this house on the hill together. Sarah Jane 
had but spoken once the whole long length 
of it; and then, taking my hand, she had said, 
“Tt was so good of youto come.” Butat my 


manners so calm, into the doctor’s room, 
who rose to greet us, and placed a chair for 
her, and read the name on the card the 
servant handed him, and said, as a look of 
pity passed over his blunt face at the sight 
of this young, troubled, beautiful woman, 
**Mrs. Ready Faithful.” 

Sarah Jane replied by throwing herself 
into the chair, and covering her face with 
her hands, and weeping loudly. “Oh, Dr. 
Dunn, it’s so dreadful!” she said, “I can’t 
help it! Oh, do tell me how he is!” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, and 
came and stood before her, looking at her 
with admiration. She was beautiful to see. 
‘Just in the same state,” he said, “not a 
bit of difference.” 

“No better! Oh dear, what shall I do?” 
she said, piteously. 

“*T)o’? Why, take patience. He'll be 
better, he'll get round this,” said the doctor, 
kindly. 

“Oh, Dr. Dunn!” said Sarah Jane, “say 
it again; please do! It puts new life in 
me.” 

“Say it again?” he replied, kindly. “Of 
course I will. I'll say it fifty times over if 
you like. Mr. Faithful will get over this 
attack. And then you just keep him from 
the drink. You can, I’m sure.” 

Sarah Jane shook her head. “No, Dr. 
Dunn, I can’t; none of us can; we've all 
tried, oh, you don’t know how hard. You 
think drinking did it?” 

“ Doubtless ; he’d have been a sane man, 
like many another, but for spirit drinking. 
But you'd like to see him, eh?” 

“ But if he is in the same state, he’ll excite 
himself, and say, ‘Who are you? I hate 
you!’” and Ready’s wife wept bitterly. 
“Come, that is hard, isn’t it, now? But 
you'll turn the tables on him one of these 
days,” said Dr. Dunn, smiling. “Come, 
you'd best see him; you can, without his 
seeing you;” and the doctor led the way to 
a recess in the room, and adjusted a glass 
placed in it. “ There he is,” he said, rubbing 
his hands together, and speaking cheerfully, 
“at his old occupation of botanist, talking 





uncle’s, from where she had fetched me, she | of flowers and spring : his is a pleasant delu- 
had wept, and prayed, and begged, “Do|sion, it’s always spring with him; he’s to be 
come.” envied, I’m sure, and see the weather! 


So, unwillingly indeed, I had come, and 
we had taken the train, and had at last 


Come, look at him.” 
So we looked, she and I together, to 


reached our destination, and entered the | where, in a gallery, carpeted, light, and cheer- 
vast building, and walked along its wide|ful, was Ready Faithful. He had a bunch of 
corridors—what a mockery seemed their | flowers in his hand, and was slowly pacing 
cheerfulness !—and been ushered by one of|to and fro, up and down, with his head bent 





the tall servants, with arms so long, and 





down over them. He looked faded, ill, and 
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feeble, and his lips kept moving. The only 
other occupant of the gallery stood with his 
face to the wall, and his handkerchief over it, 
motionless as a statue. 

The sight was too dreadful, and Sarah Jane 
fainted, while the doctor was still telling her 
with a smiling face that Ready’s murmured 
words were “ My beautiful Spring!” 

Oh, it was well for me I had at once to 
help restore Ready’s wife, help, cheer, and 
console her all the long way back to London ; 
well for me that once there, pressing occupa- 
tions came to call off my attention, that I had 
so soon to leave, to go down to the shop. 
Well for me also that the blow had not fallen 
on me suddenly, that gradually I had been 
prepared for it. ‘“‘ My dear Miss Hammond,” 
Ready’s mother had written to me soon after 
his wedding, “if you could but see our 
trouble; we have a shadow on everything 
because of my poor son. Hedon't settle ; he 
has a delusion. Oh! I wish Mr. Faithful 
had not pushed on his marriage. My brother 
is dead, and Ready comes in for all his 
property ; so if he’d only waited he’d have got 
free from Tom : now he is rich and wretched ! 
Oh, there are such scenes between them! 
such rash words. Ready hates Tom; Tom 
loads him with reproaches because of his 
sister. I have not a word to say against 
Sarah Jane, she is good and gentle, and was 
never let to know the truth of things, and 
Ready’s so trying, always rambling on about 
‘Spring. Tom struck him for it one day. 
Oh ! we have such scenes! ‘ Mother, I must 
drink, I must forget I was ever a manly 
fellow,’ that’s what he says, and drink he 
will, and does. Oh! there’s many a sore 
heart rides in a fine carriage, and ours among 
them. Oh! the riches seem such a mockery ! 
My dear, forgive us, pray do, we are sorely 
punished for the past ; oh do pray God avert 
the evil I fear from my poor boy, my only 
son.” 

Now I never knew exactly what made 
Sarah Jane so urgent I should go with 
her to see Ready, but only I know it was 
poor Mrs. Faithful’s idea that I could save 
her son, and she no doubt prompted the 
urgency of the appeal, but from that day 
there was as a tie between us two—that is 
between Sarah Jane and myself. Her youth, 
and bitter grief, and sorrow, would have 
moved any one ; and her wifely prayers for the 
restoration of her husband’s affections and 
recovery did not go up to heaven alone, and 
this love to the wife set me quite free from 
any clinging of heart to Ready’s love, and all 


But I am running on with all these parti- 
culars, and forgetting to tell you of my return 
to the shop. And though I was then in the 
shadow of that spectacle of Ready wander- 
ing up and down, talking of his beautiful 
Spring, and the sight of him seemed always 
before me, still I was so very thankful to be 
back in the old home ; and uncle added to all 
his kindnesses that of coming down with me. 

But the old-fashioned gables had been so. 
beautified with paint and varnish, and the old 
house so improved with new windows—such 
a fine one in the shop; and the only old one 
left, that in the room over it, had the seat 
mother liked to sit in left in it, that I felt 
really the house was too good for only one 
woman to live in; but when I said so to 
uncle he laughed, and laying his hands on 
my shoulders just as he did on Mary’s, said, 
** My dear, by and by is coming.” Oh! and 
then such a piece of good fortune came to me, 
for one day good Mrs. Helpall, who had been 
home long before, stepped in with our old 
Ann—our old Ann, looking so hale and well. 
If you could but have seen uncle looking 
at her, and heard them talking together! for 
you see she knew my father, did our Ann, 
and she gave uncle such an account of 
mother’s second wedding with Mr. Barr—up, 
as she called him; and she cooked so well, 
and I can assure you her management of 
mutton chops, knowing just how to treat 
them, uncle declared at least, was wonderful. 

Then the pleasure of seeing again Miss 
Agnes, and the pride of walking into church 
leaning on uncle’s arm, and of visiting 
Martha—for she could not visit me, and 
finding Lilian Mary such a darling, nursing 
her doll, and imitating mamma’s proceedings 
with the “by ;” and certainly the boy was a 
fine boy, and Martha said it was a mercy he 
was a boy, for there’d be no trouble about 
his name, for Sam had declared at once for 
“ John.” So the shop was opened again; 
and oh! it did prosper, and gradually in the 
house, room after room got furnished. 

And all this time Sarah Jane lived on with 
her mother, and very hard things they said to 
her, for the Stones always were hard to those 
in trouble ; and Mrs. Stone and Tom both 
felt angry, that though they had had their 
way and their will, and mastered every one, 
still when they came to reap the fruit of their 
labour it made such a poor harvest. Then 
Mr. Pith, Kate Stone’s husband, had failed, 
and that provoked Mrs. Stone, and she and 
Mrs. Pith were no longer friendly; and 
when I was fairly settled poor Sarah Jane 





my desire came to be to see them happy. 


would steal in to see me, and she had such 
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a pathetic look, it almost broke my heart to| 
see her. | 

Oh, and I cannot tell you how good John | 
was about Ready, for when he knew his state 
and all the circumstances, he turned over in 
his mind what would be best for Ready if he| 
should ever again be able to leave the! 
asylum; and he visited Ready, and sug- 
gested a plan to his relations; and when- 
ever he went to see Ready he proposed 
this plan of occupation in a garden; he 
such a botanist, why not go to Kew? 

Oh, and it all came about in such a won-| 
derful way! for all John did he did so 
thoroughly, and when Ready came out of 
the asylum a poor shaken fellow, there was 
as a brother for him in John, for John had 
taken the house for Mrs. Faithful near the 
gardens, and he it was who got occupation 
for Ready in them—not because Ready 
wanted to earn, he did not, but to keep 
him employed, and quite away from Tom; 
and it was such a happy thought, for Ready’s 
interest in flowers was so keen—an “ inborn | 
instinct,” John called it, and he was there the | 
right man in the right place, and he began 
to revive and recover his lost self-respect, and 
have hope about the future ; only for a long 
while it was very anxious work, for his poor 
wife especially, who had to bear plenty of 
taunts on the subject. Oh, I was glad when 
at last Ready wrote her such a tender letter, | 


saying she must come to him, for he felt his 
heart changed within him. So Sarah Jane 
left for Kew, and Ready’s father let his 
house, and ever since they have all lived 
there, and Ready and she are happy. 

* * * * 


Another Sunday, and one autumn after- 
noon, and John and I were again walking in 
the elm avenue, with autumn leaves shaking 
down on us. 

** And there is no need to ask me, John,” 
I said; “how can I help now but love you 
truly ?” 

John smiled cheerily. ‘“ Polly, but let me 
just hear you say it again, it’s such a plea- 
sant hearing.” 

“Well, then, I will say it again, with all 
my heart I love you.” 

And so John and I were married. Married 
by Mr. Stanley in the old church, and little 
Lilian played bridesmaid ; and by way of 
finishing, as old-fashioned stories should, I 
may as well add, we have been happy ever 
after. And Mrs. Stone and Tom drive about 
with high-stepping splendid horses, but 
whether alone or together, if near enough 
to see the expression of their faces, ygu will 
learn the lesson that there is no peace to the 
wicked, and that family peace destroyers are 
of all men, when they grow old, the most 
unhappy. 





THE PRISONS IN PARIS. 


ARTICLE .FOURTH.—THE DEPOT 


Tuis depét is called La Grande Roguette. 
Close to the entrance of the gloomy place 
where the funeral processions pass on their 
way to the ciméticre of Pere la Chaise, a 
sign gives notice that the sombre monument 
which one here observes is for some the 
place of their last expiation. Five stones, 
symmetrically placed, mark the spot, and 
are ready to receive the scaffold. Passers-by 
point to it, and tell each other in a subdued 
voice that it is there the guillotine is’raised. 
The visitor may remark in the prison of 
La Roquette, more than elsewhere, a very 
luxury of precautions. Almost at every step, 
at the entrance of each passage, heavy oaken 
doors are met with, furnished with strong 
bolts and lined with iron bars. Following 
the chemin de ronde, one would come to that 
part of the wall, which runs along the Rue des 
Bordets and see the place of execution of the 


OF CONDEMNED CRIMINALS. 


to death the Archbishop of Paris, the presi- 
dent Borzian, and four other victims. But 
our way does not lead us thither, we must 
penetrate into the interior in order to study 
all that is to be seen, and first of all we may 
make a pause at the clerk’s office to await the 
fresh arrivals. 

Without entering into the exact divisions 
of the law, which makes a difference in the 
proper sense of the word between detention 
and imprisonment, and which has subdivi- 
sions corresponding to serious differences in 
the treatment and application of the punish- 
ments as regards political and non-political 
prisoners, we will limit ourselves to the usual 
cases which come daily before our view. 

The prisoners received at La Roquette 
are some of those who are condemned 
to less than a year’s imprisonment; those 
who are condemned to from one to five 
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one of the central Houses of Correction ; 
those who have been condemned to close con- 
finement ; those who are to be transported ; 
those who are condemned to death. 

Imprisonment for a shorter term than one 
year is equivalent to the penalty undergone 
at Sainte Pélagie, in a departmental prison; 
the discipline here is more severe, and herein 
lies the difference. 

In the Maison centrale and House of Reclu- 
sion there are no new problems to examine 
on the subject of penitentiary reform. Here, 
again, we should have but to speak of the 
dangers of long cellular confinement, which, 
as the reader will remember, we dwelt on 
when describing the departmental prisons. 

The prisoners destined to transportation 
remain still to be mentioned more particu- 
larly, whether they be condemned by the 
Court of Assizes of the Seine, or whether 
they are only making a halt in Paris on their 
way from some distant part of France to the 
sea, and are awaiting the arrival of fresh 
prisoners to form a sufficient convoy to pro- 
ceed on their way. 

The places of transportation for France 
are, in the first place, Guiana, but we must 
observe that the unhealthy climate has put a 
stop to the transportation of convicts thither 
of late years, and we only find there such 
French subjects as have been taken up in the 
Asiatic and African possessions, or in the 
Antilles ; secondly, New Caledonia, which is 
at present the destination of all the criminals 
in every part of France, who are condemned 
to transportation. 

Two opposite systems are upheld regarding 
the utility of transportation. 

On one side it is said that transportation 
has the excellent result of freeing the country 
from the most dangerous of the liberated 
prisoners who issue from the prisons every 
year, and also it leads to aregular way of life, 
by giving habits of cleanliness, and _per- 
mitting marriage and family life amongst these 
unfortunate persons who had justly fallen 
under the rigour of the law; further that it 
contributes in no small degree to render the 
colonies flourishing, it prevents re-committals, 
and resolves one of the most difficult pro- 
blems which forces itself on the consideration 
and researches of those who study Peniten- 
tiary science, that of giving the liberated 
prisoner a position in society. 

But the reply to all this is well known. 
Putting aside the fact that this measure 
scarcely responds at all to the idea which 
should be entertained of a punishment, is it 
not evident that, instead of producing intimi- 





dation, it is desired by habitual malefactors, 
and that consequently the number of re- 
committals will not be diminished, it being 
the interest of the criminal to deserve the 
most severe punishment—hard labour instead 
of reclusion, neither will amendment of 
morals be obtained, seeing that corruption by 
example and contact are inevitable in the 
impure atmosphere of a colony. 

The principles brought forward on one 
side and the other are vague and uncertain, 
but what do facts teach us ? 

As is ever the case, the defenders of each 
theory will interpret facts in a manner 
favourable to their own opinion. 

The example of Fngland is brought forward 
as a proof by both camps. The partisans of 
transportation say, ‘ Look at the successful 
result, behold Australia, Botany Bay!” 

The adversaries reply, the proof that it is 
not a success, and that it would be impossible 
to come to a successful result, is that Eng- 
land has now no penal settlement, and that 
she has given up the idea of establishing 
such. 

What shall we say to all this? The truth 
is that by means of transportation France 
does find herself relieved of her most dan- 
gerous criminals, and that at Nouméa houses 
are being built and roads made. It is true 
that the convicts are less afraid of the dis- 
tance and long voyage than they are of the 
close confinement. But what does this mat- 
ter? One will never prevent crime by adopt- 
ing a severe system of imprisonment as the 
only mode of applying punishments, no more 
than it was prevented by torture in the old 
times, nor by capital punishment at the 
present day. 

We have now to notice the prisoners who 
have received sentence of death. But before 
we arrive at the part of the building set apart 
for these, we must pass by the courts and 
gratings, the stations of the different warders, 
the library, all of which possess a certain in- 
terest and forbid our passing by with too hasty 
a step ; the moment will come soon enough 
when we shall be summoned to the cell of 
the murderers awaiting the accomplishment 
of their terrible fate. 

We cannot describe all in full. We must 
limit ourselves to a rapid sketch. 

Here is the clerk’s office. Six condemned 
prisoners enter, who have just descended 
from the cellular waggon. They are called 
in turn; their stature is measured, then the 
clerk notes down a description of their ap- 
pearance. Twelve strong arms, muscular, 
solid, with large hands accustomed to wield 
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the‘knife, and fingers that have more than 
once been tightly clenched to strangle or 
choke a victim, are now stretched out towards 
the clerk who takes down the measurement. 
Many prisoners are accustomed to these 
formalities, but some, such as the faithless 
cashier, the clerk who has forged papers, 
the prevaricating official—in a word, those 
whose mode of life is altogether different, 
grow pale and are ready to faint. 

We have now reached the open court. 
Here all the habitual criminals meet who have 
already made acquaintance. It is the gather- 
ing place of thieves, who speak the prison 
slang. In one corner of the courtis a little 
shop with glazed windows; it is kept by the 
barber who shaves head and beard; that 
performed, the prisoner is a man no longer, 
his dress has been exchanged for the prison 
costume, his face is transformed as if by magic. 
Henceforth, while awaiting the time of his 
departure either for the J/aison centrale, for 
the House of Reclusion, or for the sea, he is 
an individual no longer bearing a name of 
his own, but only a mere number. 

We have now come to the warder’s office. 
This place is often traversed by the convicts 
as they come and go. What is happening at 
this moment that arrests attention? There 
is more than the ordinary agitation. A man 
who has been brought here has just fallen 
down. 

In the life which these men lead, of excite- 
ment, debauchery, irregularity of every kind, 
the germs of frightful illnesses are developed 
without any check, and often the first time 
they receive any care is within the walls of 
the prison. For many of them the gaol and 
the hospital are the same thing. 

The man who now occupies our attention 
has fallen down in an epileptic fit, a very fre- 
quent disease amongst persons who lead this 
mode of life. He rolls on the ground, 
gnashes his teeth, bounds from the pave- 
ment, and utters piteous groans. One's 
heart grows sick at the sight of all this 
misery, physical and moral. For such a 
man as this the whole problem of his future 
lies in the question whether his terrible 
illness or the prison system will wear out his 
constitution sooner. Great God! in what 
misery and vice must such beings first have 
seen the light! What a wretched mother 
and debased father have given life to such a 
creature. 

The library now opens before us, con- 
taining 1,843 volumes, for an average number 
of 400 prisoners. Let us hope, as is indeed 


and read diligently the Protestant Bible, that 
best of books, which is to be found here, in 
French, English, German, and Italian. 

Another court now opens before us, narrow 
and silent. Close to the wall at the further 
end stands a fountain of running water, whose 
monotonous sound alone interrupts the 
stillness. The court is paved, but in the 
middle is a small space of earth, about four 
or five yards square. Two chestnut trees 
and a couple of small lilacs stand here, sur- 
rounded by a border of box. And in the 
middle, lest perchance one might forget in 
the presence of this touch of nature the 
place where one really is, a lantern of the 
special prison form swings from a cord 
fastened to the walls at either side of the 
court. Between the hours of twelve and two 
o'clock every day three heavy doors, each 
one guarded by a keeper, grate open on their 
hinges and a pale anxious man with uncer- 
tain gait steps forth, to drag his weary limbs 
for a short span up and down the little 
garden. 

It is the court of those who are condemned 
to death. 

Condemned to death! Here is another 
problem ; for such we meet from the begin- 
ning to the end of penitentiary science. 

We cannot here reply to the various argu- 
ments which the adversaries of capital punish- 
ment bring forward, whether political, reli- 
gious, or purely sentimental. This is not the 
place, and it would unduly prolong our little 
sketch. But we would distinctly assert that 
we feel it humiliating to be forced to retain 
such a penalty in our law, and let us hasten 
the time, by desire and effort, when great 
crimes shall have become sufficiently rare for 
them to be looked upon as an exception. 
Capital punishment ought certainly to dis- 
appear from our code. Such is the desire of 
the philanthropist, and the cherished hope of 
the Christian. 

But we must beware lest in the very desire 
of doing good we expose honest people to 
the wicked enterprises of evil-doers. Society, 
as the individual, has a right to defend itself; 
and not only so, justice should inflict punish- 
ment; it is not limited to restraining the 
person who has done ill from doing further. 
harm. It condemns, and requires expiation 
and amendment. Death is the supreme ex- 
piation, imposed on society in spite of itself, 
for parricide, poisoning—in a word, for all 
those extraordinary crimes which also are 


supreme. 
When, in 1832, the civil code was revised, 
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capital punishment was abolished in nine 
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cases where hitherto it had been applied. | children with a view to preserve them from 
The Article 463 permits, if there are extenu-| evil ; the system to be followed for females ; 
ating circumstances, its suppression in all|re-committals; equality before the law of 
other cases. It was abrogated for political | citizens of different ranks ; preference to be 
cffences by the decree of February 26, 1848. | given to one of two systems of imprisonment, 
This is a progress which certainly gives leave|common or cellular; moral improvement 
to hope that it may disappear altogether, if /of the condemned prisoner ; restoring him to 
only the crimes do not increase with the gra-|a position in society ; transportation ; capital 
dual diminution of the punishments. punishment. Other questions still remain, 
But for the present let us remember ea | which require more special consideration, 
society is asserting its rights, and let us say|such as the superintendence of prisoners 
with Faustus Hélie, “ If ‘the demerit be | after they have been liberated, and the treat- 
certain, and if it be of such a nature in itself | ment ‘of insane criminals. 
and of such gravity, that the consciences of| Before these matters have been reasoned 
all men in all times have not seen in the | out, active measures have been set on foot. 
punishment of death a penalty too severe to| Societies of Patronage for women and 
be inflicted ; if it is certain that, taking into | children, as well as for men, were organized 
consideration the state of morals of the times| by members of different churches, both 
and places, the terror of this penalty be/ Catholic and Protestant. There was a desire 
the only means which can by intimidation |to go still further, and to modify the law 
prevent the repetition of certain crimes, then | when necessary. A General Society of 
we find the two conditions concerning suffi-| Prisons is making a serious study of the 
cient guilt in the person struck, and sufficient | question, and several members of the same 
need for assuring the security of society by|may afterwards bring them before Parlia- 
a merited example.” iment. 4 Supertor Council of Prisons has, 
as its special mission, to bring the matter 
clearly before the Ministers. The Revue des 
In the course of these pages we have said | dewx Mondes, thanks to its numerous readers, 
a few words on each of the questions of which | has already given a greaf*publicity to remark- 
penitentiary science is composed, and we/|able essays on the subject. Doctor Wines 
have laid before the reader, as we promised|was right. By means of the Republic a 
in our opening pages, the interior and | great awakening has taken place in this and 
special life of the Paris prisons. | other departments, and we may the more 
These questions, as the reader will remem- | rejoice in this because such efforts are made 
ber, are the conflict between the police in | not only for one people, but for the good and 
the name of public security and the philan-| general progress of humanity. 
thropist: prison before trial; education of | JULES ARBOUX. 





CONCLUSION. 


EDGAR QUINET. 
(A SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER.) 
Tue highest of the arts, Edgar Quinet con-| sincerity he sought to realize by word and 


tended, was the art of life. Every human| deed the ideal being within. The result was 
being has to fashion out of his rude instincts}a singular harmony between his interior 


a person intelligent and free; to unfold, 
express, and realize by his works the ideal of 
moral beauty within him. Wherever seriously 
attempted, this art produces living poems, 
pictures, harmonies. In it the work and the 
workman are merged in one. There is 
nothing more glorious but God alone. 

_Such an artist was Quinet himself. His 
aim was not to rival his compeers in the 





history and his works. The latter so natu- 
rally developed out of the former, his private 
experience so peculiarly qualified him to 
understand the experience by which the 
human race has been led to its present posi- 
tion, that one cannot help exclaiming, “ ‘This 
man was born to be an historical philo- 
sopher.” 

Quinet was no believer in the art of com- 


academy, the salon, orthe opera. His object | promise; parliamentary tactics he dreaded, 
in life was higher. With firm will and absolute and above all he opposed their introduction 
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into matters of religion and philosophy. 
Such a man was not likely to win the confi- 
dence of the statesmen of the Orleanist 
school; and when at last in 1849 a minister 
came into office who dared to appoint him 
to the chair of Foreign Literature at Lyons, 
Louis Philippe said, “ That’s a pretty nomina- 
tion you have made there. You have just 
named a republican.” 

He opened his “ cours” by a discourse on 
“The Unity of the Modern Peoples.” In 
referring to the title of his chair he expressed 
regret at having to use the word /orezgn, since 
nothing that speaks of the passions, griefs, 
beliefs of mankind ought to be so regarded. 
He denied that the study of foreign literature 
had a tendency to weaken the national 
genius. France, he reminded his audience, 
was only a province of humanity : the spirit 
of London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg is in 
each case provincial. Properly to under- 
stand itself, France must pass out of its own 
limits into communion with the spirit of the 
whole human race. 

To lead his students into such communion 
no course of lectures could have been better 
designed than that he gave them, and which 
was subsequently published under the title 
of Génie des Religions. Carlyle’s axioms, 
‘“‘A man’s religion is the chief fact about 
him,” and “Tell me a man’s religion, and I 
will tell you his character,” applied on the 
larger and more easily proveable scale to a 
nation or arace: this is the leading idea of 
the Génze des Religions. Religion, according to 
Quinet, is the substance of humanity, the 
word substance being taken in its literal 
sense, as that which stands under or main- 
tains humanity. Social and political institu- 
tions, law, philosophy, poetry, painting, the 
drama—everything, in fact, that humanity 
produces, form themselves according to its 
religious ideas, and develop or change as 
they develop or change. A new earth is 
always the result of a new heaven. 

Guided by this principle, Quinet undertook 
to interpret universal history. “ Religion,” 
he said, “the column of fire which has pre- 
ceded the people in their march across the 
ages, shall be our guide in studying the 
monuments of human thought.” In the 
Génie des Religions, he considered the great 
Civilizations of antiquity; ina later course 
published under the title Ze Christianisme e¢ 
la Révolution Frangaise he treated the history 
of Christendom. The two should be regarded 
as one work, linked together by the Zxamen 
de la Vie de Jésus, and prefaced by the Unité 
Morale des Peuples Modernes. 


In the Génie his method is to trace back 
each religion to a particular dogma, on which 
it stands as a statue on its base. That dogma 
is the expression of an idea about God which 
suggested itself to the minds of the first 
thinkers among the people holding it by 
that aspect of nature which most attracted 
their attention in the place in which their 
lot was cast. For nature, he conceives, has 
ever been an organ of revelation, an idea 
entirely in harmony with the apostle Paul’s 
declaration, “ For the invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even His eternal power and God- 
head.” 

Thus he shows how the most primitive 
communities of which history has preserved 
any record, the pastoral peoples dwelling 
among the sunlit slopes of the Himalayas, 
gathered all their thoughts about God from 
the action of the sun. God and light were 
to them synonymous. Later on, when the 
Indian races had reached the plain, the sight 
of the ocean suggested the idea of infinity, 
and the worship of the ardent, active Indra 
gave place to that of the indolent, medita- 
tive, all-embracing Brahma. A revolution in 
the conception of God worked itself out in 
every social and political institution, great 
or small. Indra was a god outside the 
world ; he had unity, individuality, a will of 
his own. His people were like him, each 
family a unit, obedient to its individual head, 
independent, answerable to none but Indra. 
Brahma evolves the material universe from 
himself; he is its soul. Everything contains 
his essence, but not in equal proportions. 
He is the soul of human society, but his 
essence does not permeate it equally. Its 
fullest presence is in the king, its head, and 
then in subordinate degrees in the priests 
and warriors, its shoulders ; in the merchants 
and traders, its loins; and last and least of 
all in the soudras, the toilers, its feet. While 
the pantheism of the religion of Brahma was 
thus the parent of caste, in like manner it 
also produced polygamy. Brahma had allied 
himself with everything, but not to the same 
degree. There is a scale, and man isat the 
highest point. A woman is sacred, but so 
is a bindweed. Man alone, then, is the full 
representative of God; he alone has the 
privilege to form himself on the divine model, 
and ally himself not only with one, but with 
many. 

From social and political institutions he 
passes on to Indian literature and philosophy, 
and shows how both arise out of religious 
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dogma. The great epic of India, the Ra- 
mayana, was composed by Valmiki under 
the direct inspiration of Brahma, its study 
being enjoined as a religious duty on the 
priestly and warrior classes. Placed in the 
rank of the sacred books, its verses are now 
for the Hindoo what those of the Koran are 
to the Mahometan, those of the Gospels to 
the Christian. Brahminical in origin, it is 
Brahminical in all its ideas. In Brahminism 
God is all, man nothing ; in the Ramayana 
all the heroes are gods. In Brahminism all 
the forms of nature have a personal being, 
and so in this poem the god-heroes mingle 
with the animal creation as in the Iliad with 
men. One of the finest passages is the de- 
scription of the birth of the Ganges, and here 
gods, sages, genii, the prince of the serpents, 
the kings of the eagles and of the vultures 
mingle together, pursuing the chariot of the 
new-born river, who itself has all the attributes 
of personality, possessing thought, a soul, and 
a will of its own. In Indian poetry, epic or 
dramatic, it is nature that attracts the passion 
of love. Thus, in the drama of Sacountala, 
a young Indian girl who is leaving her native 
forest to be married to her lover tears herself 
away from the trees, the birds, the flowers, as 
from beings filled with divine love. 

Indian philosophy, again, springs directly 
out of religion. ‘The question it proposes is, 
How can man become God? In answering, 
philosophy first reduces man to nothing, and 
then God, But even in the abyss of the 
Nothing, the main principle of Hindoo 
religion, the existence of the Supreme Being, 
so retains its hold on philosophy as to urge 
it on to a new form of faith. In the nothing 
outside all form, all created things, dwells 
the Infinite. The religion of Brahma taught 
that God was in everything, that of Buddha 
affirmed that He dwelt in the nothing. 

This religious revolution is followed by a 
social and political one. All secular institu. 
tions wane before so complete a negation of 
this world. Caste disappears entirely, and 
even the family and the state are depreciated. 
Buddhist society accordingly tends to the 
monastic type; at its head is a veritable 
papacy, with a position even higher than that of 
vicar of God; with legends, convents of men 
and women, missions among foreign nations, 
pilgrimages, benediction of relics, indulgences, 
preachings, cecumenic councils to combat 
schism, extirpate heresy, and maintain the 
faith, analogous to those among Romanists ; 
while its architecture is a colossal reliquary to 
hide and preserve strip of the dress or a ring 
of the hair of a saint. Such is the social order 


evolved from a faith which, despising this 
world, proclaims that in the Nothing alone is 
found the highest end and climax of being. 
Quinet points out the likeness between 
the idea of the higher life in Buddhist 
countries and that of Catholicism in the 
Middle Ages, as he points out the likeness 
between the secular life of the same time and 
that of Brahminical society. The king re- 
posing in his palace, surrounded by priests 
and warriors, listening to the praises of the 
heroes of the Ramayana, is the type of a 
feudal baron, surrounded by his court of 
priests and knights, listening to minstrels 
singing the deeds of Arthur or Charlemagne ; 
outside are the active traders and the toiling 
serfs, lost in material things, the antitypes of 
Indian merchants and soudras. ‘The heroes, 
too, of the Ramayana are like those of 
chivalry ; they go forth in a deeply religious 
spirit to succour hermits and priests whose 
altars and temples are menaced by a stranger. 
The suggestion is most valuable in the 
light of his principle that social and political 
life spring out of religious dogma, and, pur- 
sued, would greatly help in the comprehension 
of medizval history. 
Buddhism passed in the first century of 
our era into China. It found positive insti- 
tutions already there, based on a dogma the 
strangest, but as yet the most unchangirg in 
the world. ‘Tradition speaks of Fo-hi as the 
revealer of the unseen to China.  Fo-hi 
taught that God had written His will in the 
lines of the universe, in the shapes of the 
mountains, rivers, lakes, seas, &c. To study 
these lines so as to discover their meaning, 
to teach that meaning to others—this is 
religion. ‘Thus writing became the sacred 
art in China, literature the only divine calling. 
Schools in every village ages ago, great 
libraries, ministers and boards of education, 
public examinations in every province of the 
empire, annual and triennial, learning the 
sole passport to office—China has always 
been the land of scholars and /terati. But 
shut up in the letter of a written revelation, 
with nothing to fall back upon but the dismal 
subtleties of Buddhism, China has long lost 
its hold on God, and is practically atheist. 
More than six centuries before the Christian 
era the emperors caused a collection to be 
made of the songs of the people. “They 
contain no trace of a God who sees and tries 
the hearts of men. Each suffers, complains 


alone, without those cries of distress which 
rise from every condition of society, from the 
beggar to the emperor, finding any common 


centre. 
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were possible, the Hebrew Psalms without 
Jehovah.” 
This practical atheism is the reason of the 
immobility of China. Full of restless intel- 
lectuality, the scene of numberless dynastic 
revolutions, China never makes any progress, 
its social and political institutiohs remain the 
same, and with all its learning it has added 
nothing to the stock of human wisdom since 
Confucius lived nearly two millenniums and a 
half ago. ‘In Chinese society, man having 
no object higher than himself, finds that he 
ends where he began. Stifled within the 
narrow limits of humanity, this dwarf society 
has in everything lost its crown. Morality 
wants heroism; royalty, the royal muse; verse, 
poetry ; philosophy, metaphysics ; life, immor- 
tality ; because above all God is wanting.” 
While in Persia Quinet finds revelation by 
the word, that is, God recognised, understood 
in the organ of speech, in Egypt he finds 
that revelation discovered in organic nature. 
To the inhabitants of the sandy plain of 
North-east Africa the combined influences 
of the sun and the river brought every good. 
All that belonged to the domain of either 
was therefore sacred to them; the lion that 
roared from across the burning desert, the 
sparrowhawk that hung suspended in the 
motionless air, the serpent that lay coiled 
among the burning stones or glided over the 
hot sand, the golden beetle that crawled out 
of the warm slime, the crocodile that reposed 
in the shallows, the ibis that played along 
the shores of the river—all had a divine 
character, and found retreats in the depths of 
the dark temples of Egypt. But organic 
nature was subject to death. The river 
nearly dried up, the sun withdrew his rays 
and seemed to faint away, the sacred animals 
died ; but the seasons returned, and again 
the river overflowed its banks, again the sun 
shot down his ardent rays, and life in every 
form was generated. It was a revelation 
—the revelation of resurrection of the im- 
mortality of the soul, of a future life. Hence 
arose a religion of necrology, taking form in 
a vast ritual of the dead, and in mighty 
mausoleums where defunct Pharaohs awaited 
the life to come. A future life demanded a 
just reckoning. Judgment to come sug- 
gested moral responsibility, and nowhere in 
the old religions did individuality so manifest 
itself as in Kgypt. In the midst of a tyranny 
as heavy as that of the strong animals over 
the weak, in the midst of caste born of races 
differing as much as the lion from the bull or 
the goat, was the corrective principle of a 


From the Egyptians he passes to the 
Hebrews. He begins by noticing that their 
religion, while recalling all the other religions 
of the East, is opposed to them all. It is 
filled with the living idea of the God that it 
draws from each of the holy sources of the 
primitive world, gathering up into itself the 
purest substance of the East. Of the modern 
criticism to which their scriptures have been 
exposed, he remarks that it is so confused 
in its results, so mixed with conjecture and 
hypothesis, that it is impossible to found 
anything on such a basis. “In substituting 
everywhere the vague action of time, has it 
been sufficiently considered that this system, 
which applies easily to peoples in which the 
man disappears in the caste, is in nearly con- 
tinual contradiction to the genius of all 
others? It is not hereditary dynasties who 
form their past, but individuals. You might 
as well cut the Hebrew people out of history 
as try to get rid of the personality of Moses.” 
Running through a catalogue of the results of 
modern Biblical criticism, he says, after all, 
‘it is impossible to deny that one and the 
same genius reigns through all the books, 
and that it is this genius alone which makes 
all the difficulty.” 

Admitting that the genius of Asia has 
drawn its light from the same source; ad- 
mitting that the same fundamental dogma, 
that of the Trinity, appears in each of the 
religions of the East, the difficulty is to find 
the tie that unites that of India with the 
rest. Raise the gods of Phoenicia or of 
Egypt as much as you like, you can never 
make them attain to the idea of Jehovah. 
Why is this? Because incarnate in the uni- 
verse they are one with it, because the earth 
forms their feet, the sky their head, the stars 
their glance ; while nature is not even a robe 
for Jehovah ; He can remake it or destroy it, 
just as it pleases Him. ‘The winds are not 
His breath, they are His messengers. The 
stars are not His eyes, they are His ser- 
vants. The world is not His image; it 
is not His echo; it is’ not His dress; 
it is not His light; it is not His word. What 
is it, then? It is nothing before Him. This 
idea of Jehovah he traces to the desert. 
Nature had been adored so long that it was 
necessary that a people should be led where 
nature was not, if they were to learn to 
worship a God who was above nature. In 
the desert the universe has disappeared ; no 
river nor spring to adore, no wood nor metal 
to make an image; not even a voice save 
that of thunder; but everywhere the face of 
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sity, the Spirit standing alone in the midst of 
His invisible temple. In vain criticism Jays 
hold of numerous contradictions to affirm 
that the migration from Egypt is nothing but 
an allegory without any real foundation. He 
recognises in ineffaceable characters the 
desert imprinted in every institution, and 
even in the temperament of the God of the 
Hebrews, for in Him is seen the majesty, the 
nakedness, the immensity of the desert. 

In the pantheistic religions there are no 
prophets. All generations confuse with 
rather than succeed each other. Even in 
Persia and Egypt oracles and soothsayers do 
little better than mutter. The Hebrew seers 
and prophets stand out a peculiar line of 
men, the offspring of a religion full of a God 
of will, of intelligence, of purity ; they keep 
the idea of Jehovah incorrupt, they purify 
and spiritualize His worship from generation 
to generation. They understood the true 
idea of the philosophy of history, for they 
saw in religion the key to the fate of every 
nation. They were the first in antiquity to 
see that the old East was dead; whence drew 
they this knowledge? What is most remark- 
able is, that in the very moment that they 
foresee the destruction and. dispersion of 
their own nation they are most sure of its 
ultimate restoration. Slaves in Chaldea, the 
Hebrew people feel themselves by the power 
of their dogma the kings of the earth. 
Never are the prophets so great as in the 
times of Israel’s deepest degradation. The 
earthly kingdoms of God trodden under foot, 
they see His heavenly kingdom extended 
over the whole earth ; the reign of David is 
for them an age of gold, but henceforth it 
embraces all humanity, and their prophecies 
have been fulfilled, for Jehovah has tri- 
umphed, all the gods of the world have 
paled before Him. 

The spirit of the Hebrew religion, severe 
but free, full of tenderness and deepest 
feeling, exclusive yet universal, comes out in 
Hebrew poetry. Most unlike the sacred books 
of India, the Bible dismisses its cosmogony 
in a couple of pages, while the pith of the 
volume is devoted to the prayers and praises 
of human hearts, to conversations of human 
souls with the Eternal. And these psalms cover 
all the ages, bearing David’s name because 
they bear his truly human characteristics. 

The idea of the unity of God, so peculiar 
to the Hebrew religion, while the basis of its 
philosophy, leads at once to a difficulty which 
did not exist in the other religions—the origin 
of evil. The Book of Job attempts to deal 
with this question. It expresses the doubts, 





Quinet thinks, of some Hebrew thinker. An 
honest man, possessing the faith of Moses, 
asks this question,—“‘ God is just, why do I 
suffer?” His inner sense of rectitude drives 
him to arraign the divine rectitude. The 
problem racks a soul tortured by every 
outward calamity. The friends of Job 
cannot understand the inward struggle, 
their minds are shut up in the spirit 
of the old law. From point to point they 
argue with him, until Job sees every ground 
of hope go. At last, in his deepest agony, a 
new light breaks in upon him, and he utters 
those words, so striking because there are no 
others like them in the Old Testament,—*“ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 
and though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see Ged.” 
Thus Hebrew philosophy based on the living 
God passed at one bound from the deepest 
despair to a momentary insight into that 
great New Testament truth, resurrection to 
eternal life. 

In noticing the connection between the 
religions of the East and slavery, he remarks 
that slavery is inherent in polytheism. Where 
there are gods who are the thralls of higher 
gods, there will be slavery on earth. When 
polytheism fell, a progressive emancipation 
commenced. 

The religion of Greece arose in a land 
supremely beautiful, a land in which the sea, 
the emblem of the infinite, is everywhere 
beheld, enclosed between two ridges of 
marble. Infinity limited, man no longer felt 
oppressed by Nature, butiable to compel her 
to minister to his own genius. Gazing on 
such loveliness created a genius at once 
serene and artistic, which finally emanci- 
pated itself so completely as to disregard 
every aspect of Nature out of harmony with 
itself, and to compel her to assume more 
and more its own ideal of perfect beauty. 
Thus Grecian architecture is the correction 
and ornament of nature, adding to its charm. 

An ever-increasing perception of the beau- 
tiful, a growing feeling of superiority to nature 
led the inhabitant of Greece tothe discovery 
of the beauty of his own form and the mar- 
vels of his own mind. Instead of effacing 
himself before the majesty of the universe 
he began to feel himself the most divine 
thing in the world. Of this great revolution 
in human thought there are no traces, but 
between the Rig-Veda and the Iliad, Quinet 
believes that there must have been many 
civilizations. 

Homer represents the first great change ip 
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the world by means of poetry. He cast the|sublimity appears not only in the faces, but 
old divinities into the mould of humanity, and/|in the least, detail of the bodies. Their 
they came forth an Areopagus of social gods, | forms discover absolute harmony of matter 
civilized, eloquent, discussing in the clouds|and spirit, perfect beauty expressed with 
celestial politics. Belief became art, the | mathematical truth. As the revolution ad- 
antique religion was lost, but for a moment | vances man becomes all in all. Then com- 
the earth felt relieved from a great burden. | mencesa decline in art. The austere Venus 
At no time has man lived so perfectly satis- of early days gives place to the Venus di 
fied with his lot on earth as during the reign | Medici, the breath of divine things is felt no 
of this religion of poets. longer. The pious Greece of Miltiades has 
Homer became for Greece what Moses vanished, and a corrupt Greece takes its 
was to the Hebrews. His poems formed | place. 
Greek society. Before realizing itself in| As Homer had changed the Eastern gods, 
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Athens, the democratic spirit had burst out |later poetry changed the gods of Homer. 
inthe discussions on Olympus. Alexander Enthusiasm, wisdom, now take their place 
modelled himself on Achilles, Agesilaus on on Olympus. Jupiter becomes ethereal 
Agamemnon. space ; earth, heaven, the supreme cause. 
After poetry nothing so influenced this | Morality rises so as to become a true pre- 
religious revolution as art. Phidias did by | paration for Christianity. Woman is repre- 
sculpture what Homer did by poetry. He |sented as repelling the yoke of Oriental 
gave his countrymen a new idea of their|marriage. The mere worship of force is 
gods. The genius that the Greeks had drawn |contended against. _ 
from the contemplation of their beautiful | Comedy, unknown in the ages of nature- 
land he threw into the statues of the gods, | worship, springs up laughing at the ruin of so 
In them Phidias carried. physical beauty to|many phantoms. While heartily believing 
such an elevation that it ceases to be sensual ; in the gods, it is not afraid to ridicule their 
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doings. Aristophanes laughs at everything 
sacred in earth or heaven—at Homer, at 
Hercules, at Athens, or at Sparta, nothing 
escapes his ridicule. This is the outcome of 
a religion intensely human. 

Greek historians, equally with poets, 
sculptors, dramatists, join in this apotheosis 
of humanity. Man is no longer submissive 
to destiny, he struggles heroically against it. 
Sometimes he withstands his fate, sometimes 
he succumbs to it; in any case he proudly 
maintains his dignity. 

In the old world we see monarchy giving 
place to republics, republics ending in tyran- 
nies. Greek philosophers have failed to ex- 
plain these revolutions, because they ignored 
the true cause of them—change in religious 
faith. As long as men adored a universe 
outside themselves they submitted to a 
ruler who gave out that he was descended 
from some divinity. When they came to 
adore a society of reasonable beings, who 
ruled the earth by mutual discussion and 
common wisdom, they began to form re- 
publics. When at last poetry and philosophy 
had reduced the gods to the shades of ancient 
kings Geified, the republican spirit waned, and 
tyrannies of different kinds succeeded. 

Philosophy in Greece had few Struggles. 
It was conscious of perfect freedom, and felt 
no alarm in doubt. Its liberties led it into 
the wildest phantasies. Socrates reduced it 
to order ; his object was to educe in each of 
his disciples the interior divinity. The basis 
of all Greek philosophy was the identity of 
the human with the divine reason. The 
Greek believed the divine was in him, and 
he cultivated the aspect and manner of the 
gods. Sceptics, Epicureans, Stoics, all pre- 
tended to a divine repose ; they posed before 
the world on a pedestal, hid their misery 
under apathy, and tried to play the king after 
the fashion of Hercules. This hero, who by 
his great works became divine, is the patron 
and model of all the schools. 

Rome is the first instance of a state not 
founded on a religious principle peculiar to 
itself. Reasons of state fear, these are the 
sentiments by which society is kept together. 
Yet the early Romans were sufficiently super- 
stitious to dread the gods of the nations that 
they fought against, seeking to win them by 
offering them. better services than their own 
people had rendered. ‘Thus the gods of the 
Romans were but birds of prey, who came to 
Rome from all parts for what they could get. 
Their unhappy people followed them into 
the victorious city, to find themselves for ever 
religiously degraded. They were numbered 


with the plebeians, and lost all right to serve 
as priests. That position belonged alone 
to the patricians, and was jealously guarded 
by them. The plebeians sunk into a state 
of stupor. The religion of fear was all 
they knew ; they dared not rise against the 
god-honoured patricians; all they did when 
most hardly pressed was to retire in crowds 
on the Aventinus or on the Janiculus. 
Menaced, the patricians offered to share 
every honour but the religious rite, having 
learnt by experience that in a state in which 
religion entered into every arrangement in 
life, all real power must come back in the 
end to the men who held the keys of the in- 
visible world. The day of emancipation only 
came when Publius Decius dared to claim 
equality of religious rights. The claim once 
fairly made, it could not be resisted ; and 
once granted, it could not be withdrawn ; and 
once established, it revolutionized everything. 

Although the Romans practically had no 
religion of their own, yet in no history is 
religion more manifestly the spring of all 
things. So superstitiously jealous was the 
policy of Rome, that it was a crime to men- 
tion the name of the national deity; the 
greater part of the people lived and died 
without ever knowing it. Evensuch men as 
Cicero and Virgil were not in the secrets of 
the priests, 

This jealous secrecy about their own gods 
and selfish covetousness to possess the gods 
of other nations brought its own punishment. 
While Greece, who freely lent her gods to 
the world, founded permanent centres of 
civilization everywhere, Rome could do 
little more than establish camps. Rome 
imagined its policy clever, it thought to rule 
the world by getting possession of its gods ; 
in reality the world through its gods mastered 
Rome. The conquered nations seeing their 
gods in the Roman pantheon never lost heart, 
but claimed ere long the same privilege as 
their gods—Roman citizenship. Scipio said, 
“T have no fear of the men I brought here 
in chains, for I see them to-day as sovereigns.” 
Equality of the gods led to equality of classes. 
The foreign gods in the end elbowed the 
indigenous gods out of Rome, so finally did 
the conquered people their ancient masters. 

But this policy of Rome had its good side, 
She did not succeed in keeping her rule over 
the cities she had subjugated, because she 
was ignorant of the art of moral extermina- 
tions ; thus in spite of carnage untold the de- 
feated peoples rose again. ‘Their bodies had 
been destroyed wholesale, but their souls 





lived on. What is still more striking, by 
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carrying to Rome the gods of all the world, 
she welded the peoples who worshipped them 
into one—the Roman world began to have 
a common soul. 

In the end this political use of the religions 
led to their ruin. First went the indigenous 
gods, next the Greek, then the Egyptian, the | 
Syrian, and finally the Oriental. The supre- | 
macy of each marks a phase in the history | 
of Rome—the kings, the republic, the empire, | 
from its rise to its fall. When the old my- 
thology was quite ruined, the Roman world | 
cracked to its very foundation, fe earth gave | 
way because the heavens fell. 

Among a people whose religion had never | 
been anything but a dread of power, it was’ 
easy as the worship of the gods waned for 
the only apparent possessor of power; the 
Cesar, to absorb all religious honour. The 
emperors, sharing with the patricians the be- 
lief that the gods were only great men deified, 
felt no scruple in taking their place among) 
them. 

As the gods began to grow indistinct, and | 
merge one into another, nothing remained at 
last but the Stoic doctrine of a soul of the 
world. The dogma of a divine unity in 
things gave birth to the thought of a unity 
and an equality amongst men. The idea 
once in the Roman world, it took possession 
of its law, compelling even the tyrants of 
humanity to become its servants, the bad 
emperors vying with the good in raising the 
oppressed classes to the common level. 
Spite of the madmen who ruled the world, | 
the Roman legists worked on until a body of 
law was produced the most perfect the world 
has ever known. True, the confusions attend- 
ing the decline of Rome rendered it only | 
theoretical, but there it was, a body waiting | 
to be filled by the Spirit of Christ, and so to | 











having instituted two chairs of European 
Literature in the University of France, Quinet 
was nominated to that of the literature of the 
South. 

It was the year in which Lacordaire marked 
the progress of the Catholic revival in France 
by preaching in Notre Dame in Dominican 
costume. He and Montalembert had been 
for years engaged in the fruitless task of 
trying to reconcile the Church and the Revo- 


‘lution. But Quinet held quite as strongly as 


they did that religion was the very eye of 
the body politic, the medium through which 
light came to it; but then he believed with 
equal intensity that if that religion was 
corrupt, false, evil, the light passing through 
it would be perverted and darken the 
national conscience. “For if thine eye be 
evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 
If therefore the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!” His 
studies in history, his studies in every-day 
life, had shown him that the Roman Church 
had long entered the downward road which 
leads to total blindness; that she had long 
been radically opposed to and determined 
to suppress all light, liberty, or progress. 
This strange blindness he had commented 
upon in a pamphlet published early in the 
year following his nomination, and which he 
entitled Que deviennent les Ecritures ? 

The Liberal Catholics, magnanimous but 
blind, had become the defenders of the 
Jesuits, arguing in favour of the removal of 
the laws against their freedom of teaching. 
Quinet and his friend Michelet, who was 


also a professor in the College of France, 


were both alive to the danger, and after 
his first course in 1842, Quinet took for 
his subject the History and Work of the 
Jesuits. He dwelt on their origin, constitu- 











be made the instrument of the will of God / tion, and missions, exposed their moral and 
in establishing His righteous kingdom upon | political ideas, demonstrating that their re- 
earth. |ligion was entirely different from that of Jesus 

The struggle attending the effort of the | Christ—in reality, Christian Pharisaism ; and 
Spirit of Christ to realize itself in European | finally he pointed out that they were the 
law, the long passion which that Spirit has|authors and propagators of modern Ultra- 
passed through, and is passing through as it) montanism. By creating tumults in the 
moves on to the conquest of the whole earth, | lecture hall the Jesuits hoped to put the pro- 
this is the great subject of modern history, | fessor down, but supported by the great body 
and the subject, therefore, which Quinet | of his students he overcame them. Such, 
treated in the course of lectures which he | however, was the offence given that the Arch- 
considered as forming the second part of | bishop of Paris censured him. Quinet re- 
the Génie des Religions, and which he entitled | plied, but his more important answer was in 
Le Christianisme et La Révolution Frangaise, |a series of lectures which he gave in the 

That the latter course took the form it} following summer, in which he traced the 
did is no doubt due to the experience which| development of Ultramontanism in the 
Edgar Quinet went through in the interval. /Church. He had spent two months of his 
In 1841 the Minister of Public Instruction] vacation in Spain, and therefore he could 
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speak as an eye-witness of what Catholicism | great idea, he holds that education must be 
had done for Spain, of what the Catholic | founded on religion, but considering the 
kingdom par excellence had become. In | corrupt form it takes in France, he advocates 
these lectures the points he chiefly dwells | the separation of the State from the Church, 
upon are the following, the fact that the | 1848 came, and Edgar Quinet took part 
State has outstripped the Church, notably in |in the revolution of February. One of its 
humanity ; the way she has treated science, | incidents was his reappearance in the College 
proving that so far from being infallible she|of France, where he was saluted by the 
is blind ; the way she ignores history since | students with the cry of “Ze Prophite! le 
the Reformation, leaving it to men outside | Prcpiete!” He had by this time obtained 
her pale who are infinitely more Christian ir what he ever preserved, a reputation for 
their philosophy than she is; in her atrocious | political prescience. It was the combined 
conception of law as carried out in the In-| result of a heart singularly free from all self- 
quisition. Finally he affirms that in the | seeking, and of a mind nurtured in the 
eighteenth century Voltaire and Rousseau | simple principles of the philosophy of history. 
preached the reign of God, the reign of As a member of the National Assembly for 
truth, righteousness, wisdom, and love, his native department of Ain, he uttered 
more truly than Rome did; and that she,|some remarkable previsions concerning the 
after yielding for a time to their philosophy, | rapid fall of the republic and the approach- 
turned back, and entering the Holy Alliance |ing tyranny. His chief speeches were in 
as a minor power under three schismatic and | defence of laic teaching, separation of State 
one Catholic prince, joined in trying to crush |and Church, and the oppressed nationalities. 
the Revolution. | He was, of course, against the expedition to 
These lectures alarmed the Government, | Rome, publishing a pamphlet on the subject. 
and they sought to stop him, but the govern- | His writings on the question have been col- 
ing body of the college came to his rescue, | lected into one volume, La Question Romaine 
and supported him by seventeen to seven persrnaad ? Histoire, 1848— 1857. He wascolonel 
votes. The youth of France sent up a de-/| ofthe 11th legion of the National Guards, and 
putation to him, and the interest aroused was | mounted the barricades against the insurgents 
very great. in defence of the authority of the republic. 
The way being thus prepared, he took for But the populace of Paris was not yet pre- 
his subject in 1845 the second portion of his| pared, and the coup-d’éat came in 1851. 
course at Lyons, Génie des Religions. Ap- | Quinet was among the proscribed. He never 
plying the same principle to modern Euro-|saw his beloved land again for more than 
pean history, he showed how each of its|nineteen years. His residence was either in 
developments had arisen from changes in| Brussels or Switzerland, but mainly at the 
religious faith, and in a very pointed manner | former place. 
drew a contrast between the spirit of the; During these long years he did much lite- 
French Revolution and that of the Roman jrary work. He edited the works of Marnix 


Church, showing that the former was by far 
the more Christian of the two. 

Again deputations came from the youth of 
France to congratulate him. In their enthu- 
siasm they struck a medal in his honour and 
in that of his fellow-professors, Michelet and 
Mickiewicz. On one side were the three 
heads in profile, on the other the words “ Ut 
omnes unum sint-—La France et les auditeurs 
du Collége du France.” 

The Jesuits and Ultramontanes were en- 
raged, and the Government struck the word 
Institutions out of the title of his programme. 

Quinet immediately resigned, but he had 
sown undying seed. He had’ aroused not 
only enthusiasm, but had planted noble prin- 
ciples in the minds of his young auditors, and 
now he bid them scatter the light. 

From 1845 to 1848 he was engaged on his 
work ZL’ Enseignement du Peuple. True to his 


de Sainte Aldegonde, and wrote his life, 
Vie de Marnix: Fondation des Provinces- 
Unies. In this work Quinet exhibits his 
great power of insight. His sketch of the 
policy and art of the Guewx is considered 
fine. ‘The effect of the change in religious 
faith as expressed in the difference between 
the style of Lucius de Leyde and Rembrandt 
is very suggestive. La Révolution Religicuse 
au Dix-neuvitme Siecle was written as a preface 
to a new edition of these works. It was in 
these days he wrote his Philosophie de [ His- 
toire de France, also a large work in three 
volumes entitled La Révolution; a poem, Les 
Esclaves,and a romance, Merlin 2 Enchanieur. 
In 1862 he published a book in London on 
\the Lafpedition to Mexico, in which he fore- 
shadowed the fate of the unfortunate Maxi- 
milian. His thoughts often returned to 
Poland and the oppressed nationalities in 
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the East. His smaller writings during his 


exile have been collected and form one work, | 
and published in a book called Le Szége de 


called Le Livre de ?Exile. In 1866 he wrote 
his letter on the Sttwation Religieuse et Moral 


de Europe. Inthe same year appeared Le 
Panthéon. In 1868 an important work ap- 


peared, Le Révetl dun Grand Feuple. \n 
1869 he attended the peace congress held in 
Switzerland. 


griefs and trials of the siege in Paris. Their 
experience was recorded by Madame Quinet, 


Paris et la Défense Nationale. 

The last few years of Quinet’s life were 
spent in Versailles, and devoted, in accord- 
ance with the whole tenor of his life, to the 
public good. For the establishment of the 


At the sitting in Geneva he| Republic,menaced by foes open and secret, 


gave an address on the death of the human| he worked. Speeches, manifestoes, articles, 


conscience, giving another at Lausanne on, 


its re-birth. In 1870 he published Za Créa- 
tion, a work in two volumes, and various 
pamphlets, one relating to the Vatican 
Council, 

Edgar Quinet was thorough. He did not 
do as so many of his countrymen, emanci- 
pate his mind from subjection to the Church, 
while all his concerns, his wife, family, and 
even his own actions, are controlled by the 
priests. His mother died in 1847. Two 
protestant pastors were in succession asked 
to conduct her funeral, but unforeseen 
circumstances prevented their attendance. 
‘There was no one to perform the last rites of 
religion, so Edgar Quinet undertook the 
duty himself. Walking through the town at 
the head of the corpse he led the way to the 
grave, when after reading certain portions of 
Scripture which he had selected he gave a 
most touching address. 

The effort once made, he found the patri- 
archal simplicity, the reality of this domestic 
religion, more agreeable to his circumstances 
than any other. Accordingly in 1851, when 
he lost his beloved Minna, we find him again 
acting as priest, and committing her to the 
grave with these words, —“ Full of grief, but 
also full of confidence, firm in hope, what- 
ever may be our tears, we commit you to 
Him in whom you already live, we leave 
you in the paternal hands of God, O soul 
most holy, and sister dear and well beloved.” 

Again in 1856 he conducted the funeral 
of his step-son, Georges Monrouzi, the 
child of the lady who became his second 
wife. His ancestors had reigned over the 
Danubian provinces, and Madame Quinet 
is herself a Moldavian. It is to her 
devotion to the memory of the great man 
whose exile she cheered that we owe such | 
abundant materials for his biography. In| 
1871, on the downfall of the Bonaparte | 
dynasty, she returned with her husband to| 
France, then in agony, and endured the! 


anda book entitled La République Conditions 
de la Régénération de la France, show how the 
old fire still blazed within him. ‘ Jesuitism,” 
he said, looking back over the previous 
thirty years, ‘identifies itself more and more 
with Catholicism. Its spirit passing from 
the Church into the State is becoming 
the soul of the political world. It enters 
into the practice of business, into official 
combinations, into rules of administration, 
into diplomatic enterprises, into the manage- 
ment of assemblies, into the eloquence of the 
clever, into the philosophy of liberalism, into 
the temper of the ruling class,—in a word, 
into the entire body of the civil and political 
world. And after having corrupted French 
Liberalism what will prevent it from pervert- 
ing French Republicanism ? 

“The Jesuitic spirit insinuating itself into 
everything has ruined us. It has dried up 
the sources of life. It has delivered us up 
to the enemy. What are we doing to 
deliver ourselves from it? 

‘“‘ T have too often seen thetruth stifled, the 
false honoured, the lie acclaimed. Is this 
going on for ever? Spare me at least the 
misery of beholding, asthe masterpiece of 
the age, a Jesuitic republic !” 

An annual tour to some part of France 
refreshed mind and body, but he had nearly 
run his course. But a few weeks after he 
had written a preface to Madame Quinet’s 
account of these tours he was smitten with 
his last illness, dying on one of the last days 
of March, 1875. 

French republicans, as they remember the 
purity of his life, the singleness of his aims, 
the stability of his principles, as they think of 
him as patriot, poet, politician, and philoso- 
pher, may well exclain,— 

** He was the noblest Roman of us all ; 

His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man !’” 


RICHARD HEATH, 
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Rome—Christmas Eve. Am I really in| 


Rome? and have I been here really since 
Friday—forty-eight hours and more? It does 
not seem true, and the idea must have time 
to grow, as one’s sense of St. Peter's vastness 
must, I believe. I do not like to confess it, 
but my first impression of St. Peter’s was one 
of disappointment. Vast, but without detail. 
But ah! I expect my feelings to change, so 
there let them remain for the present. 


CHRISTMAS IN ROME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 





came about in a truly foreign fashion. The 
young lady announced to a countess of her 
acquaintance that she would like to be 
married, and the countess made the fact 
known amongst her friends, one of whom at 
once could name a gentleman in the same 
position, so they were introduced, and the 
matter was speedily brought to a crisis. 
Christmas Day.—To-night the fancés met 
| here, and the cake and the bonbons were 
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To-day I have made the tour of the| passed round. However, a truce to them for 
Pincian Hill, gay with carriages. Some of|the present. It has been quite a bright and 
the royal princes were there, and the | cheerful Christmas Day, although one’s 
Empress Eugénie was looked for. | thoughts could not help often wandering off 

All the interesting part of Rome, the old | to the home circle of friends and relatives. 
historical places and ruins and buildings are|I drove early with Mr. and Mrs. Grant to 
a Jong way from the Piazza di Spagna, the | St. Peter’s for the pastoral in the Canons’ 
chief resort of visitors—the English quarter, |chapel. The music was a very beautiful 
as it is called, and I have not even had a/representation of the singing of birds at 
glimpse of them yet. I think I expected to |early dawn, and the piping of the shepherds 
see them rearing themselves up from time to| as they watched their flocks. Some of the 
time nearer home, but I realize that Rome| voices were exceedingly sweet and clear, 
was “not built in a day,” and that it is no|Cardinal Boromeo officiated in robes of 
small place. And who would not be satisfied | white and gold brocade over his scarlet 
in eight-and-forty hours with having seen St. cardinal’s dress ; the gloves and shoes were 
Peter’s, the Tiber, and the Pincian Hill? In| also white. All the turning and twisting, 
the afternoon I made my way to the English | and removing and setting on of the em- 
church just outside the gates of the Piazza | broidered jewelied mitre, I cannot describe, 
del Popolo. One of the assistant clergy and | for it was manifold, and I could not follow 
some ladies were just putting the finishing it. The nave of St. Peter’s looked resplen- 
touches to the Christmas decorations, and | dent in the early morning sunlight. As we 
very pretty they were, only in the place of left the church, priests sat in the various 
holly there were violets, jonquils, and | confessionals, ready to listen to penitents in 
camellias, and ferns instead of laurels and every language almost under the sun. 
bay. What holly there was was very fine! I got home in time to change my dress a 
indeed, and full of large bright berries. |little, and get to the English church, just 

The bright, cheerful Christmas Eve ser-| before the opening hymn, “Christians, 
vices, with its hymns and anthems, was plea-| awake,” was begun. 
sant and homelike. After an enjoyable service I returned to 

This evening all here in the femsion are lunch, and found Mrs. Grant in tears. Sad 
in a state of Christmas excitement. Two or| news of the death of a relative in England 
three are Roman Catholics, and are going off| had reached her. Thus are joy and mourn- 
to midnight masses ; others to early mass| ing closely mixed. 
at five. Some of us are anxious to hear the| I soon started again for Santa Maria 
pastoral music at St. Peter’s before we go to | Maggiore, to hear the vesper music there, 
our own church. /considered the best in Rome, so Madame’s 

Mrs. Grant had bought an iced Christmas | sister bad said, and she is a nun, out from 
cake, which she dispensed at tea. Miss her convent on a holiday, a cheerful, plea- 
Ocklam handed round a beautiful bon-|sant-mannered little person, who seems to 
bonniere, a present just received, and pro-| be thoroughly enjoying herself. 
mised us cake for to-morrow. Both gifts, I| I think the singing was more beautiful 
hear, are delicate attentions from an admirer,/than that of the morning. It was again 
whom I have not yet seen. The engagement’ pastoral and descriptive, the shepherd’s pipes 
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continually forming a sort of refrain. There 
was quite a concourse of people present, 
many of whom paraded the broad nave of 
the church in groups, not only talking, but 
laughing. It was more like a scene at a 
promenade concert or conversazione than a 
religious ceremony, at least, so far as they 
were concerned. The services concluded 
by the aged officiating bishop going round 
to all the chapels to incense the altars, his 
cope upheld on either side by priestly 
attendants, his train carried by a little white- 
robed chorister lad. Again the confes- 
sionals were occupied by confessors, fat 
friars in white flannel gowns and brown 
cowls, giving them very much the appear- 
ance of old women. From each confes- 
sional thus occupied a long rod projected, 
whether to act as a sceptre er as a symbol 
of chastisement, I could not guess. When 
any one passed, the friar gave the rod a 
little shake, as a sort of admonition, I 
imagine; and I saw some little children 
kneel for a tap on the head, and then kiss 
the plump hand that gave it. 

December 26th.—To-day I have seen “ old 
Rome,” the Rome that I have dreamt of since 
I was a child,—the Coliseum, where men 
fought with beasts, and Christians gained the 
martyr’s crown; the ruins of the grand old 
Forum ; the Arch of Titus, and the Arch of 
Constantine ; the newly excavated Palace of 
the Czesars, and the once so terrible Tar- 
peian rock. A blue Italian sky was the 
canopy, the Alban and Sabine hills formed 
the background of the picture. Where but 
in Jerusalem could one gaze on such another 
scene of deepest interest ? 

The ancient church of Ara Cceli lies in 
the midst of all these remains. An immense 
flight of steps leading to its entrance was 
swarming with people coming and going. 
Numbers of children mingled in the crowd, 
for here was a beautiful “ créche,” or ‘ bam- 
bino,” to be seen. One of the side chapels 
had been converted into a sort of grotto. 
In the foreground were life-size figures of 
the mother and child, with Joseph; on one 
side Elizabeth and the little St. John, a 
shepherd in adoration close by. Above 
appeared a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and in the distance were the 


church, and I suddenly remembered that 
on this day, in this church, the children 
have the privilege of preaching, and this 
mite preached then and there of the child 
Jesus, and His coming into the world for 
our redemption. Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings hast Thou ordained praise. 
Her father received her into his arms when 
she had done, and another child got up, a 
girl of six, with earnest little eyes and 
spirituelle mien. She spoke of the Virgin 
Mother, with hands and eyes uplifted to 
heaven ; she spread asunder her little palms, 
and clasped them again with fervour ; her 
voice trembled with adoration, and again 
her tiny face beamed as she told the glad 
tidings that a Saviour was born into the 
world. I listened and looked in wonder. 
To her succeeded a boy of eight, perhaps. 
He wore the full Italian cloak, and made 
good use of it in his action, which was 
perfect, as were his periods. With full, un- 
faltering voice, in clear impressive tones, he 
delivered an address which might, both for 
manner and matter, have done credit to 
any full-grown teacher. I would not have 
missed this for a great deal. 

In the afternoon we went first to the 
church of St. Stefano Rotondo, which is 
only opened on St. Stephen’s Day, and I 
think one other festival in the year. There 
was, in consequence, a great pilgrimage to 
it of all ranks and ages. It is, I believe, 
the largest rotunda in the world. ‘The 
walls all round are covered with old frescoes 
representing the most dreadful scenes of 
martyrdom and persecution in past ages. 
Thence to “St. John and St. Paul’s,” where 
a slab marks the supposed spot of the death 
of these two martyrs; and then to vespers 
at St. John Lateran, the Pope’s church. 
The music was to be very beautiful, we were 
told. 

Beneath one of the side chapels is an un- 
derground shrine, surmounted by a “ Pieta,” 
a group of the Virgin with the body of the 
Saviour on her knees, in pure white marble, 
which, with the exception of one like it in 
St. Peter's, by Michael Angelo, an excitable 
Italian gentleman told me, was more beauti- 
ful than all the other sculpture in Rome. 
“ All else is nothing ! all else is nothing ! all 








houses of Bethlehem, interspersed with 
palm trees. The whole was lighted up, 
and was really a pretty sight. As we turned 
away we perceived a little child, a tiny girl 
of some four years, mounted upon a tempo- 
rary rostrum or little platform against one 


else is nothing!” he repeated each time, in 





crescendo, 

The bridal arrangements seem to have 
been completed last evening, and the happy 
day named. The bridegroom’s last gift has 
been a neat little Russia leather case, con- 





of the pillars on the opposite side of the 





taining—alas that I must tell it !—cigar- 
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ettes, an amber mouthpiece, and a miniature 
fusee-box ! 

The betrothed, and a few chosen friends 
retired after dinner to try them, and came 
back smelling of smoke. 

I must not forget that our day’s ramble in 
Rome wound up by an ascent to the chapel 
at the top of the Santa Scala. We did not 
indeed mount the “holy steps” themselves, 
for that is permitted to none except on their 
knees. Several devout pilgrims were thus 
toiling up, saying a prayer on each step. It 
is a lofty flight of marble stairs, said to have 
been those down which the Saviour came 
from Pilate’s judgment seat! They are en- 
cased in wood to preserve them, and only 
the front portion is exposed to view. 

28¢h.—The plot thickenswithregard to our 
young fiancée. She is to be married on the 
5th January, just three months after she first 
met her betrothed. She has lived fifteen 
years inItaly, and has become almost an 
Italian. 

She is the daughter of an English gentle- 
man, of large property, and when she joined 
the Romish Church her father forbade her 
his house. So she came out here as dame 
de compagnie to an Italian countess, the 
lady who has now found a husband for her. 

After a time she took up painting as a 
profession, and has been very successful in it. 

She and some of the ladies have gone this 
evening to see the skating at the rink. A 
“rink” in Rome seems almost as incon- 
gruous as driving to the Forum and Coliseum 
in an omnibus. I wandered about the grand 
old arena of the Coliseum till the cold /ra- 

montana drove me away, and then I went 
on to §. Giovanni in Laterano, whither, on 
account of its being St. John’s Day, all Rome 
seemed to be flocking. A strange motley 
crowd ofall degrees, peasants and fine ladies, 
troops of school children, and multitudes of 
priests and monks, and young students of all 
orders and habits—purple, scarlet, blue, 
black, white, and brown. The music was to 
be especially fine, but it disappointed me. 

A letter, which was brought here to the 
house for me on Christmas morning, is 
missing, never having reached me, and the 
servants, Domenichino, Angelina,and Teresa, 
all profess ignorance about it. I am grieved 


had it. Whatis one tothink? Mrs. Mason 
has been very kind about it. She confronted 
Teresa, and told her she saw her receive it. 
Teresa was furious, but she did not mind 
that. 

The drawing-room is very empty to-night, 
for a number of the party have driven to see 
the Coliseum by moonlight. 

To-morrow some go to the Catacombs, 
and Mrs. Mason has received notice that 
“his Holiness” will hold a reception on the 
3rd, when she can be presented. I want 
to see the Pope too, and soI said. This 
created a discussion between the Catholics 
and the Protestants, the former saying that 
the latter ought not to go into the Pope’s 
presence unless they are willing to conform 
to the etiquette of his court, which means 
that all kneel as he passes round, extending 
his hand to be kissed. 

I presently said that I supposed when the 
objection has been made, it is because people 
thought the kneeling implied adoration ; to 
which Mrs, Mackintosh replied, ‘* Yes, but 
it is a perfectly false idea ; the kneeling is but 
a mark of respect, equivalent to that shown 
after another fashion to your own Queen.” 
She belongs to the Church of Rome, so that 
I was very glad to hear her allow this. 

I went to-day to call on Signora Gaspari, 
and was much amused with her three little 
dogs, all great pets. She belongs to the 
choir of the English church, and wants me 
to join, so to-morrow I am to go to the 
practice after the morning service to see 
whether I can be of any use. I am afraid 
that both I and my voice will be too weak to 
be of much good at present. 

I have got an order for the Vatican, to 
admit me to the “Holy Apostolical Palaces,” 
as it is expressed. It is stamped with the 
papal keys and crowns. What a wonderful 
building it must be, with its four hundred 
staircases, and its apartments to hold three 
or four thousand people ! 

29th.—I have just returned : my order 
would not admit me to the sculpture; so that 
is a rich treat reserved for another day. 

But I have seen the Sistine Chapel, with 
its fine Michael Angelo frescoes, and 
Raphsel’s Madonna di Foligno and his 
Transfiguration, said to be the finest picture 


and concerned, for who can tell what news|in the world, St. Jerome’s Last Communion, 


a letter may contain? Some one says, “ Do 
not fear, for bad news would never have 
missed you.” 

28th.—The letter has not turned up. 
Some of the ladies saw Madame give it 


and others—all very interesting and very 
valuable. 

But I agree with old Mrs. Bronté that it is 
the exterior of Rome which is the most full 
of interest. The view from the Vatican 








into Teresa’shands, The latter denies having! gardens over Rome itself, its hundreds of 
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churches, and its amphitheatre of hills, the 
Sabine and the Alban range, with some 
dazzling snow-peaks in the background, was 
2 picture to me of far more worth than all 
within the galleries. The tomb of Adrian, 
now the Castle of St. Angelo, with its beau- 
tiful bronze angel standing forth clear and 
sharp against the blue sky, seems to surmount 
everything else, and to be present in every 
view. I am always delighted with it, from 
whatever point I see it. 

It exactly faces the fine bridge over the 
Tiber, which one crosses in going to St. 
Peter’s. This is flanked on either side by 
gigantic statues of angels holding the instru- 
ments of the Passion; but I heard it described 
by a new-comer at the-/ab/e d’hdte one day 
as a bridge decorated with female figures ! 

30/4.—I went with Mrs. Mason this 
morning to hear the requiem mass at St. John 
Lateran for the soul of Cardinal Patrizzi, 
who died about a month ago. He was second 
only to the Pope in ecclesiastical dignity : 
Poor man! the masses are being said for 
him all over Rome to-day. I sincerely trust 
that while on earth he rested his faith on 
something better than possible future masses 
for the well-being of his soul, for they can do 
him neither good nor harm now. 

There was a vast catafalque of black and 
gold erected in the nave of the church, 
surrounded with lights, and during the singing 
of the Psalm, “My soul crieth out of the 


depths,” the officiating priest, in white mitre | 


and black satin cope, walked round it, 
sprinkling it with holy water and incensing 
it. The canons and minor canons, in their 
fur capes of squirrel and ermine, turned up 
with violet and crimson, stood around with 
lighted tapers in their hands during this 
ceremony. I was told that this was all done 
in memory of the death. 

The grand and solemn hymn, “Dies ire, 
dies illa,” was beautifully sung by the choir, 
and the service was altogether very solemn, 


appears wafted, as it were, on the wings and 
hands of angels. It is strange that these 
representations should appear so frequently 
as they do in the old masters. 

The collection of pictures is not large, and 
the Cenci is the only one of great interest. 
The palace itself is very fine, with a magni- 
ficent well staircase of marble, in a beautiful 
oval form, reaching from top to bottom of one 
wing. On my way home [I looked into the 
Church of St. Andrea to see what was going 
on, as a number of carriages were waiting 
before the door. I found it crowded, and 
the high altar and whole of the east end 
was a perfect blaze of light, the officiating 
priests shrouded in a rainbow-like vapour of 
incense. Numberless chandeliers of crystal 
were suspended from the roof, and altogether 
there must have been some five or six hundred 
tapers alight. 

The choir were chanting the last part of 
the service as I entered, and I did not stay 
long. 

But when I got back I asked Mrs. Mason 
what it was all about, and she said it was 
a special service “to make reparation for the 
offences of desecration against the blessed 
sacrament.” She said that in that way the 
Saviour must often be displeased. I sighed 
a little, and said I feared that in this way He 
could not be pleased. 

January 1, 1877.—I spent New Year's 
Eve very quietly, as did several others of our 





| one or 


party—not so, however, Rome in general, 
‘nor indeed all in this house. Miss Ocklam 
‘went to the opera with her intended. She 
‘announced at dinner that “ Catholics looked 
‘on Sunday as a day for amusing themselves,” 
which shocked many of us, including some 
‘of her own faith, although I believe it is true 
| enough in a general way. Mrs. Forbes and 
two others dined out, and old Mrs. 
Bronté ordered punch, and sat up with one or 
two more to see the old year out ; and I heard 
something about the windows being opened 


but oh, how useless, and therefore how/ to let the new yearin. I went early to my 


senseless ! 


room, for I was tired after the two services 


Mrs. Mason very kindly got my name put|in the English church, and I had also been 


down for one of the Pope’s receptions. It 


cannot be got for the next, as the third is so| 
near at hand. I have been to the Palazzo} 


Barberini, and have seen Guido Reni’s beau- 
tiful picture of Beatrice Cenci. How very 
sweet and lovely is the face! Poor girl, how 
sad were her Jife and her death! Portraits of 
her mother and her step-mother are also 
there. There is a curious picture of Adam 
and Eve being driven out of the garden of 





Eden, by Domenichino. God the Father 
VOL. XII. 





iso far as to the Gesu, or Church of the 


Jesuits, as I had heard there would be some 
fine music at their vespers. When I got 
there the service was nearly over, the church 
crowded to overflowing ; a vast concourse of 
people stood about the steps and in the 
piazza, from time to time attempting to make 
their way in, but in vain. The glimpses of 
the illuminated church, and the snatches of 
singing, as the heavy mats over the door rose 
and fell, were tantalizing. When I turned 
3N 
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towards home, the Corso was so crowded as 
to be almost impassable, and when I reached 
the Piazza Colonna I found it so dense, that 
I asked one of the bystanders what was the 
matter. “The military band was there,” as 
usual on Sunday afternoons, and “the people 
were assembled to listen.” 

I was thankful to turn into the quiet street 
in which our /ension is situated. It is a 
wonder to me that there are not continual 
accidents in the Corso, it is so narrow, and 
so full of carriages and people. The foot 
pavement is only about three feet wide, and 
often not that, sometimes even only one 
foot, so that the pedestrians “ circulate ” all 
over the road, and the Roman rule is that 
those who get injured are fined! The diffi- 
culties of progress are aggravated by groups 
and knots of gentlemen, standing still in the 
narrowest parts, to button-hole one another. 

To-day has been high holiday, all the 
shops shut, and the streets filled with gaily 
dressed loungers. We had a nice little 
service at the English church, and Signora 
Gaspari came back with me, as Mrs. Bronté 
had asked her to luncheon. In the after- 
noon I weit again to the Gesu Church, as 
the Feast of the Circumcision is their great 
day, and I wanted to see it. The windows 
were’ darkened, and the lighting up began 
long before three o’clock. The effect of 
the hundreds of lights, tapers, and coloured 
lamps above the high altar was exceedingly 
beautiful, but it had a very theatrical effect 
to see people climbing about behind the 
scenes, as it were, in all sorts of impossible 
places and elevations, to reach them with 
long poles; drawing up chandeliers and 
slowly letting them down again, resplendent 
with light. And then by and by when the 
church began to fill with scarlet-cassocked 
Jesuit students, and blue-frocked little girls 
of the convent schools, marshalled by quiet 
nuns, and Roman peasants in their bright 
striped stiff aprons and picturesque folded 
cloths upon their heads, and little swaddled 
babies in their arms, the men and boys in 
knee-breeches, sky-blue shirt-sleeves, sheep- 
skin waistcoats, and crimson sashes round 
their loins, how bright were these spots of 
colour amongst the more sombre hues of the 
rest of the crowd ! It is a pity that almost the 
only people who still retain the costume are 
the artists’ models. Formerly servants and 
all used it. However, this is the same thing 
everywhere now. 

The singing was very sweet, especially 
one boy’s voice, which was very clear and 
delicious. I was interested in the tenor too, 


for I had heard that it was a “ discovered 
voice,” and that the man had only been 
in training for the last few months. It is 
thought very good. 

The whole service was choral, with the 
exception of a very few words chanted by 
the cardinal officiating. A number of priests 
and choir boys assisted, and at one part they 
all incensed the altar and one another and 
the congregation, each person acknowledging 
this with a little bow. ‘Towards the con- 
clusion the pretty little “‘bambino” was 
removed from the front of the altar, and a 
jewelled monstrance put in its place. Then 
again all was incensed, and the host was 
displayed and elevated, a number of choir 
boys standing round with lighted tapers in 
their hands, the whole congregation falling 
on their knees and chanting some prayers 
and the “O Salutaris”—O saving Victim— 
while the church bells rang a sort of Jubilate. 
Then it was over, and quietly and silently 
the people left the church, while the lights 
jupon the altar were quickly extinguished. 
| Some few remained kneeling in little groups, 
or went to say their “aves” at the shrine of 
the Virgin, where many tapers were burning. 
The scarlet-robed lads, who had knelt near 
me throughout the long service, had been 
apparently earnestly occupied the whole time 
in studying their prayer-books or telling 
their beads. May the Holy Spirit descend 
upon their hearts, and lead them in the 
right way! And may God, in His infinite 
mercy, bless me and all near and dear to 
me in this newly-opened year ! 

My lost letter has never turned up; and 
one which I found to-day at the post office 
has been there, according to the post-mark, 
since December roth, although I asked for 
letters on Christmas Day, and was told there 
were nore for me, and although I then 
and there gave my address for any that 
might come to be delivered here. Such 
is the Roman post-office of to-day. 

January 2nd.—\ have been through the 
Campus Martius, which sounds very warlike, 
but which is a long irregular narrow street, 
fuil of linendrapers’ and milliners’ shops, con- 
sidered to be of a less expensive kind than 
those in the Corso. Miss Cammell, who 
knows Rome well, was with me, and we 
afterwards went to the Pantheon, now a 
church, but once, as some suppose, the 
scene of heathen sacrifice. The hole in 
the centre of the vast dome, whence perhaps 
the smoke of the burning ascended, is still 
left open to the sky, and gives a strange 
effect to the building. A quaint French 
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author says, “‘It was first consecrated by 
Agrippa to all the gods, and afterwards by 
one of the Popes to all the saints.” It 
is a beautiful rotunda, with an inner circle 
of pink granite columns, a most interesting 
building, as belonging to the old Roman 
days. It has been very carefully restored. 
So also the Church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva, (Saint Mary upon Minerva),which is 
the only Gothic church in Rome. It was 
built upon the foundations of the ancient 
Temple of Minerva, and is very beautiful, 
the nave and aisles divided by rows of 
magnificent pillars of polished grey marble. 
From this we went to San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, for the sake of seeing the altar- 
piece of the crucifixion by Guido. It is 
kept veiled, and we had to get the sacristan 
to uncover it. I find that my scarlet- 
cassocked young Jesuits are of Jesuits 
at all, but boys of the German college. The 
Jesuits have all been chasséd from Rome, 
of course, “since the Italians came in,” 
as the phrase goes. After lunch I set 
out to find, if possible, the family Z——, 
whom my friends Mr. and Mrs, M—— 
knew and stayed with twelve years ago. 
As they had removed from their former 
address, I went to Spithover’s library to 
inquire for them. “Signor Z—— is dead,” 
was the reply. 

“And the Signora, where does she now 
live?” I asked. 

“The Signora is dead too,” was the 
answer. 





“And the rest of the family?” I 
hesitatingly began. “The eldest daughter 
married——” 


“And is separated from her husband, 
and the other sister lives separated from 
her,” continued my informant. 

I could but sigh, although I was not per- 
sonally acquainted with the individuals. 
What a broken-up family had the happy party 
changed into, with whom my friends had 
spent so many pleasant weeks! Howsad the 
news to tell them ! 

Having obtained the address of the younger 
sister, I made my way to the house, and 
ascended a narrow and dirty staircase, such 
as staircases in Italian towns apparently only 
too often are, except in palaces. Having 
rung a bell, I stood watching for the door to 
open. But, instead of this, I heard a voice 
by my side, and looking round, a grated 
window had opened, and a maid stood at it 
asking my pleasure. 

* Hearing that I wished to see her mistress, 
she said “the Signorina-was gone out.” I 








then asked when she was likely to be in, and 
the servant averred that “she did not know.” 
Whereupon another figure appeared upon the 
scene, and the happy tnought occurred to 
me that it was the Signorina herself, which it 
proved to be. She apologized for her 
dishabille, said she had been very busy, and 
had told the maid to deny her to every one, 
and begged me to walk in, and was very kind 
in offering to help me while in Rome, by 
walking with me, procuring tickets for me for 
the galleries, or in any way in her power. I 
then told her how Mr. and Mrs. M—— hoped 
that through her or her family I might 
possibly gain admittance to some Benedic- 
tine library, where I might search the 
ancient archives for information respecting 
Benedict Biscop, the founder of St. Bede’s 
Church at Monkwearmouth. The Signorina 
promises to invite a learned friend to meet 
me on her next reception day, Thursday, at 
three, and she hopes he may be able to help 
me in this matter. On leaving her I went to 
the Villa Borghese, just without the Porta del 
Popolo, and wandered long in the sunshine 
in the pretty park-like grounds, enjoying the 
picturesque vistas of classic archways and 
temples, the chequered shade of the avenues 
of evergreen oaks, the sweet scent of the 
myrtle hedges, the rippling of the many 
fountains, now plashing down over a bit of 
stone wall amid ferns and moss, again glis- 
tening amid the stalactites of a grotto, then 
dimpling in a shallow basin, or casting up 
bright jets of spray intothe sunlight. One of 
these is very handsome indeed. A large 
stone basin, supporting two smaller ones, 
rests upon four magnificent sea-horses, 
whose dolphin-like tails intertwine beneath 
it; while their crested heads look forth erect 
on either side, all wet with the spray as it 
falls into the pool of water below, in which 
they appear as it were swimming. 

January 3.—I have had a long busy 
morning. Directly after coffee I started for 
the Vatican, to visit the museum of sculpture. 
That most convenient, although terribly 
anomalous institution, a penny omnibus, 
took me as far as the Vatican, but, alas! I 
was further from my destination than I had 
any idea of. Let all future visitors who may 
read this know and be warned. After 
ascending a long series of marble stairs, 
accompanied by a Swiss guard, I was shown 
into a room where I obtained an order for 
the sculpture galleries. I then asked where 
they were, and without listening to my 
question, the answer was “di qua, di qui,” 
“ This way, that way,” indicating more flights 
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of marble steps, which led to the picture 
galleries and Sistine Chapel, where I was the 
other day. My heart misgave me, and on 
emphasizing my inquiry, I found that the 
sculptures were not on this side of the 
palace at all, nor come-at-able from this 
entrance. I had to cross the piazza of St. 
Peter’s, make the entire. tour of that vast 
structure—and I now became more fully than 
ever aware of its vastness—and then wander 
through various courts, past a number of 
barred gateways, till at last, when I was fully 
tired out, I reached the one by which I could 
gain admission. But ah! what a treat was 
in store for me! What courts and squares 
and galleries full of rich treasures of the 
sculptor's art does one thread ere one again 
issues by that gate ! 

Here are the Apollo Belvedere, and the 
magnificent yet terrible group of the Laocéon. 
How grand it is! and how strange the sensa- 
tion as one first stands before what one has 
known from early childhood in countless 
copies and imitations! The Apollo at first 
disappointed me, but on returning to it I 
was greatly struck by the pure beauty of the 
profile. I had but time to walk through the 
courts, gaining a general hasty idea of their 
contents, for I was engaged to go to the 
Signora Gaspari at eleven. But I hope to 
go more than once again to enjoy these 
sculptures. 

The perspective of the long gallery is 
most beautiful, and the pavement every- 
where is richly inlaid in mosaic. After 
lunch Mrs. Bronté asked me to drive with 
her to the “ Palace of the Cesars.” So we 
took one of the convenient little open car- 
riages for two, which take the place in Rome 
of our rumbling, uncomfortable “ cab,” and 
in which you may make any “ course ” within 
the walls for the sum of eighty centesimi,— 
not quite eightpence. Cab-drivers of London 
are considered experts in their art, but they 
are nothing at all compared to the drivers of} 
Roman carriages and omnibuses. The way 
in which they steer through the narrow, 
winding streets is wonderful. It seems to an 
onlooker as though wheels might be locked 
and foot-passengers run down at every 
moment. Indeed, these latter have often to 
retreat within doorways when the vehicles 
are passing one another. The palace where 
Julius Czesar once reigned supreme, and 
whence Nero watched the burning of his 
magnificent capital, is close to the Forum, 
with the Coliseum not far off. And 
as we looked down from the summit, now 


arch at our feet, the bath of Caracalla before 
us, and all these beautiful ruins, columns, 
temples, and remains of imposing edifices. 
scattered around, I said, “ How true were 
Mrs. Hemans’ words when she wrote, ‘Rome, 
Rome, thou art no more what thou hast 
been!’” Ah,” said Mrs. Bronté, “how 
beautiful it would have been, could those 
buildings have remained as they were!” 

The excavations of recent years are very 
extensive indeed. Some of the chambers 
are very perfect. The whole palace must 
have been an enormous pile. ‘The ruins 
cover a vast area, 1,744 metres in circum- 
ference. They include a curious little tank 
for the preservation of living fish. Arches, 
corridors, vaults, still retaining their ancient 
stucco mouldings, are interspersed with fallen 
masses of buildings, containing fragments of 
mosaic pavements, frescoes, and marble orna- 
ments and stones. Even caricatures and 
witticisms, scratched upon the walls of the 
rooms frequented by the court pages and 
veterans of the guard, have been discovered 
and deciphered. 

One such is jeeringly intended as a repre- 
sentation of the Christian Alexamenes in 
the act of worshipping the Saviour. A 
figure, with the head of an ass, hangs upon 
the cross. As the date of the inscription is 
not later than the second century, this is 
considered to be the earliest representation 
of the crucifixion (except the one in the 
Catacombs). Amongst some of the finer 
frescoes is a view of a street in Rome 1,800 
years ago. A female knocking at a door, 
others looking down from the windows, a 
lady at her toilet, &c. I ascended the small 
round tower called the Torretta del Pala- 
tino, for the sake of the view over the 
Capitoline Hill, the Forum, and southern 
portions of modern Rome. 

We sat a long while, too, on one of the 
elevated terraces, enjoying the view over the 
magnificent ruins, the Appian Way, the 
Campagna and distant Blue Mountains. 

The descent from our post of observation 
was, however, by no means easily ac- 
complished. My companion was tall and 
stout, and at length she became so nervous, 
that when midway upon a rather steep, long 
flight of steps, down which it was absolutely 
necessary to pass in order to make our exit, 
I was unable to get her to move a single step 
either up or down. 

Certainly the stairs did slope downwards 
in rather a formidable manner, and did not 
offer too secure a footing, being broken in 








laid out as a garden, with Constantine’s 


many places, and moreover slippery, so I had 
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to summon a gardener to my assistance, who| portion of these most interesting excavations. 
placed three earthen water-pots which he was| His villa in their midst is now occupied by 
carrying upon the ground, in order to come/the director. There is an entrance fee of 
to the rescue, and with his aid the diffi-| one lira, except on Sundays. One pays at 
culties were overcome, and thus we made|a ticket office at the door, and one is 
our exit from the Palace of the Ceesars. admitted and leaves by a turnstile. 

The world is indebted to the munificence | What would the Czesars have thought and 
of the Emperor Napoleon III. for a large’ felt could they have foreseen! 


FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LIFE’S NOONTIDE.” 


XLV.—PravER AND PRAISE. to pray ; it is the fitting language of the tried 

“Ts any among you afflicted ? let him pra Is any heart. Perhaps this is a time of trial wen 

poll let bin sing sox ai a 7 5 = 13. ion you now, dear friend. Are yor making abe 

* season of earnest prayer? The Lord Jesus, 

Lire is here spoken of in its contrasting states you will remember, did so (Mark xiv. 

of affliction and gladness. We learn that) 32—39), 

each state has its peculiar duty, and there is, “Is any merry? let him sing psalms.” 

always in it some appropriate way of im- Singing is the natural language of the happy 

proving it, and of glorifying God. We also! heart. And the cause of the believer's glad- 

learn that grace fits us for every condition. | ness, whatever it is, is God's gift. Then if 

5t. Paul found this (Phil. iv. 12). Grace we are “ merry,” or cheerful-hearted, through 

teaches us how to suit ourselves to our the enjoyment of His mercies, our praises 
varied states, how to act under them, how to are surely due to Him as the giver. 

benefit by them. The apostle’s injunction reminds us that 

“Is any among you afflicted? let him|with the Christian even earthly joy should 
pray.” Why should a time of affliction be a find its expression in holy words; that glad- 
season of prayer ? ness of heart, through any gift, should lead to 

1. Because we need strength to sustain songs of thankfulness to Him who bestows it. 
the trial; patience, to bear it meekly; And another hint which we gather here is 
wisdom, to act rightly under it; faith, to re-| one that young Christians need to remember. 
cognise God’s hand in it. All these graces It is this,—that while singing is the natural 
are the fruit of the Spirit, and must be sought expression of joyous feelings, the words used 
in prayer. should be such only as befit a Christian's 

2. Because affliction needs to be sanctified, | lips. Frivolous words of mere worldly mirth, 
so that it may answer its end. ‘Therefore we foolish sentiments, and false ideas, are incon- 
must pray that our trial may be the means of sistent with “‘ making melody in the heart to 
good to us. the Lord,”—are inconsistent with a full con- 

3. Because prayer is a relief to the bur- secration to Christ. j 
dened spirit. To disclose our troubles to a| But are we to conclude from this direction 
friend is often a solace; how much more |of St. James that singing is to be restricted 
to tell it to the Lord Jesus, and to realize as|to happy seasons? 
we do so His loving sympathy and tender) By no means; the Bible teaches us the 
pity ! ’ contrary of this. At the last meetings of 

4. Because deliverance from trouble must | Christ with His disciples just before He suf 
come from God. If we would gain the| fered, and when their hearts were full of 
relief we long for, ours must be the cry, “ O |sadness, they “ sang a hymn.” Paul and 
deliver me out of all my distresses.” We} Silas sang when in prison, and many others 
must plead the promise, ‘Call upon Me in| have done so since, and David speaks of 
the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.” |“ songs in the night.” ; ; 

Of course, prayer is not to be limited toa| The secret of this singing in trouble is a 
time of affliction. The Christian always needs|heart at peace through Jesus, and firm in 
to pray, to “ pray without ceasing.” There} faith and hope. : 
is no time when we can do without prayer,| So we find that in prosperity there is need 
but in trouble we are more especially drawn | of prayer, and in adversity there is room for 
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praise. But the apostle, without limiting 
either exercise, points each out as a suitable 
duty specially pertaining to a certain state. 





XLVI.—INTERCESSORY PRAVER. 


** Always labouring fervently for you in prayer, that 
ye may stand perfect and complete in all the will 
of God.”—COL. iv, 12, 


Tuis was the prayer of Epaphras for the 
brethren at Colosse, and we learn from it 
that intercessory prayer is a duty amongst 
Christians. The command, “Pray one for 
another,” is binding upon us all. 

But it is not onlya duty, it is also a privilege. 
It is often our only means of helping others. 
We cannot remove their trouble, or assuage 
their grief, or turn their hearts to seek God ; 
but we can pray for them to One able and 
willing to help. 

Such prayer is a great relief when our heart 
is burdened for another’s welfare, What we 
cannot do for them God can, and graciously 
permits us to ask Him. Dear friends, do 
you know the value of this privilege by ex- 
perience? St. Paul did, for we find many 
Intercessory prayers in his epistles. Shall we 
turn to some of them? Ephes. i. 16—18; 
iii. 14—19; Phil. i. 4—11; Col. i. g—11; 
1 Thess. iii, 10o—13. 

We cannot doubt that intercessory prayer 
is a benefit to others. St. James bids us 
pray one for another. Why? shat ye may 
be healed; and he tells us in the same 
chapter that “the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick.” It was when he prayed for his 
friends that the Lord turned the capvivity of 
Job (Job xlii. ro). It was while prayer was 
made without ceasing of the church unto 
God for Peter that the angel of the Lord 
brought him out of prison (Acts xii. 5—r2). 
Was not the Syrophenician mother’s request 
on behalf of her little daughter fully granted ? 
(Mark vii. 24—30). The prayer of Jairus for 
his child, and of the centurion for his servant, 
and others of a similar kind, will readily 
occur to you. 

What are the qualifications of this pre- 
vailing prayer? ‘The apostle James tells us 
when he says, “ The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.” 

It must be “ effectual fervent prayer.” The 
phrase signifies a “ prayer inwardly wrought 
and excited,’ and implies the efficacious 
influence of the Holy Spirit. When such 
prayer is wrought in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, exciting to a holy fervour and earnest- 
ness in pleading with God in faith, the prayer 


will ‘‘ avail much ” in obtaining the blessings 
sought. Jacob’s wrestling was effectual fer. 
vent prayer (Gen. xxxii.). It isnot eloquence 
we want, but an earnest, persevering faith. 

In proof of this prevailing power of prayer 
the case of Elijah is instanced by the apostle. 
But perhaps you say, Elijah was such an 
eminent saint, it is no wonder Azs prayers 
were heard. This objection is met by the 
reminder that Elijah was a man subject to 
like passions as we are, subject to the same 
infirmities, and had the same weak nature, 
yet this did not hinder the prevalency of his 
prayers. 

Here is encouragement for the weakest 
believer. It is of God’s grace, not of our 
merit, that any prayer is successful. No 
consciousness of our own infirmities should 
make us doubt the efficacy of earnest, fervent 
prayer, for God has promised to hear and 
answer it when presented in faith in the 
name of Jesus. 


XLVII.—LiFe a Vapour. 
** What is your life ? it is evena vapour.” —JAS, iv. 14. 


Our life is here compared to the fleeting 
vapour. Like it, it is uncertain in its con- 
tinuance, unsubstantial in its nature. We 
cannot tell how long it will last, nor the 
moment when it will depart. 

How evanescent is the vapour that rises 
around us! It may appear beautiful and 
stationary, but ina moment it is gone. We 
look at something else for an instant, and 
when we turn our eyes again in the same 
direction, we find, to our surprise, that the 
mist has entirely disappeared. Such is life. 
Our days upon the earth are as a shadow, 
and there is none abiding. There is but a 
step between us and death. If by reason of 
strength we attain to the age of fourscore, 
our years, as we glance back at them, will 
seem but as the “vapour which appeareth 
for a /ittle time, and then vanisheth away.” 

And we hold them by so slight a tenure; 
nay, we do not hold them at all. It is God, 
not ourselves, in whose hands our breath is, 
and He alone knows when it will cease and 
how it will be dispersed. Like the vapour, 
our life has nothing stable about it; we 
cannot calculate upon it with any confidence. 
This uncertainty should make us feel our 
dependence on the willof God. In ourplans 
and intentions for the future we too often 
forget that life may fail. We talk about what 


we are going to do, or to gain, as if we could 
count upon living to carry out our purpose, 
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but we cannot even count upon to-morrow. 
“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth,” 
(Prov. xxvii. 1). We ought to say, “Ifthe 
Lord will, we shall live and do this or 
that.” In using these or similar words we 
should not do it as a light or customary 
thing, but reverently, and with thought. 
And when we do not sZeak such words we 
should always ¢A4ink them: in our hearts 
there should be a constant reference to God’s | 
will, aud a sense of our dependence on Him. | 
And are we not taught, dear friends, the| 
folly of setting our affections upon a life | 
which is thus fleeting? ‘‘The things that| 
are seen are temporal.” Every day we are 
reminded of this. If life is but a vapour, | 
we need something more substantial to set| 
our hopes upon, something surer to plan for. | 
“The things that are not seen are eternal.” | 
“ Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven” 
(Matt. vi. 20; Col. iii. 2). Set your thoughts 
but lightly on the plans and future of this 
life, but let them often dwell earnestly on 
the eternal future beyond. 








XLVIII.—GREEN PASTURES. 





‘*He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters,” — PsA. 
xxl, 2. 

Pastures of tender grass, 

quietness, is the marginal reading. 

are these green pastures and still waters? 

Are they temporal or spiritual? Often both. 

There is much that is pleasant around us; 

much that makes life happy ; many sources 

of enjoyment ; and when we can see God in 
all, life is a green pasture to us. We can say 
with the Psalmist, ‘‘ The lines are fallen unto 
me in pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly 
heritage” (Psa. xvi. 6). And our heavenly 

Father delights to see His children full of 

gladness and light-heartedness. He would 

have them thankfully appreciate the gifts 
which He liberally bestows upon them. ‘‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His 
benefits ; for He crowneth thee with loving- 
kindness and with tender mercies.” 

But this verse has a deeper meaning, a 
meaning such as Habakkuk understood when 


and waters of| 
What | 








he said that though all the pleasant things of 
life might be taken away, “ yet will I rejoice 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.” He was sure of finding a spiritual 
pasture, though without an earthly one. 

The term “ pasture” includes the ideas of 
refreshment, nourishment, and repose. Such 
“oreen pastures” are the ordinances of 
religion, and our Shepherd leads us to them. 
In communion with Him, in meditation on 
His word, in the sweet realization of His 
promises, and in His gracious unfoldings of 
Himself to our souls, we forget the wearying 
cares of life, and are strengthened for its 
duties ; we have meat to eat which the world 
knows not of, even the rich provisions of His 
grace and love. 

Have you noticed the expression, “ A 
maketh me to lie down” ? It reminds us of a 
similar expression in the thirty-fourth chapter 
of Ezekiel, “I will feed My flock, and will 
cause them to lie down, saith the Lord God.” 
Just notice in that verse that the feeding comes 
before the Zying down. A sheep never lies 
down until its hunger is sausfied. So the 
believer feeds upon divine truth, and thus 
finds rest to his soul. Christ fills the hungry 
with good things, and then we sit down under 
His shadow with great delight. 

The very compulsion implied in “He 
maketh me,” and “I will cause them,” tells 
of God's loving mercy. He sees all our 
backwardness, the sense of our own unworthi- 


' ness, our shrinking away for fear we presume, 


and have no right to the green pastures ; 
and He so surrounds and draws us by His 
gracious power that He makes us to lie down, 
and enjoy the refreshment and the rest of 
His own providing. . If He cared not for us, 
He would not take this trouble. 

And yet it is strange how the same thought 
would once, perhaps, have roused very oppo- 
site feelings ; for to de made to do anything, 
even though self-interest is involved in it, 
too often induces a proud unwillingness. 
But Jove makes all the difference, and gives 
the true reading of all God’s words and 
actions. “Thy gentleness hath made me 
great” (Psa. xvill. 35). It is the. gentle 


dealing that overcomes us by its sweetness. 
We rejoice in being “ made” to “lie down,” 
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BERNARD HAMILTON: CURATE OF STOWE. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. ; It was an hour of bliss that followed, 
wherein the two who had been so vainly 

— = up from her a a little trying to be indifferent found themselves at 
surprised. It was not unusual for Mr. liberty to be as warm as they liked. Little 
Hamilton to call at that early hour, but he things which had been mighty to trouble 
was not generally so careful to close the them were explained away, and a restfu! con- 
door, and there was an air about him which fidence of perfect trust filled their hearts. 
was rather strange. Mrs. Milner waited an hour and a half, and 

“T will call Mrs. Milner,” she said; “she then opened the door, which she had from 
was here a few minutes ago.” tp the dining-room been carefully guarding. 

I have just been with her: it is you I)“ Well,” she said, “ may I come in?” 
ise ll a P | Yes” said Bernard,“ we want you to make 

‘Me !” said Sylvia, surprised. our happiness complete.” 

“Yes, I want you to read this;” and he Mrs. Milner drew Sylvia within her em- 
gave her the letter. brace, and gave Bernard a mother’s kiss. 

“TI am very glad,” was all her remark) “NowJam at rest about both mychildren,” 
when she returned _it. Then, seeing he she said. “ You will have no difficulty now 
looked as if expecting more, she added, 'in answering your letter.” 

" var ae it <i msl tiny the Loggen — = way, I must 
pends entirely on you. oand see Mr. Maltby,” said the curate 
— be sure that there je any Soke: even | aint recollecting himself « It is later 
the faintest, of things being ever as I wish, than I thought.’ 
I would say yes at once. Icoulddo nothing) Sylvia went with him to the door, and 
till I had seen you. It is no good trying to|came back to Mrs. Milner. She had much 
hide it any longer. I have thought of you |to tell and to answer, and her friend’s sym- 
and loved you ever since that day when I pathy was wanted. It had never failed her yet; 
first saw you, and you were playing the|and now all barriers were down once for 
sonata. I have tried to be cold and in- all, they talked on, with eloquent pauses of 
different, but I can’t any longer.” silence between, till there was a knock at 

“Why should you?” ‘said Sylvia. the door, and Sylvia escaped to her room. 

Hope rushed into Bernard’s heart. As to Bernard, he felt like a different 

Because I thought you did not care for | being, an immense load was off his mind, 
wae se a, a and his sky was suddenly clear, with a great 

ot care for you? Oh, you little know;” | light of happiness in it. In spite of all its 

and then, to Bernard’s great astonishment, |disagreeables, Stowe Puerorum had a great 
Br burst nee tears. hold upon him, and now that Sylvia was 
Bis aap Pig hes erenercabs myc Pres perp to oo = rs scarcely felt the care 

ircumstances nothing of the parish a burden. 

could have answered better, for the task of, As he met one after another of the 
pes aie _ ~— | parishioners and gave them his usual greet- 
resent ly she ooked up through her tears, ing, it suddenly struck him, remembering 
and said, “Then we have been playing at|that long list of names, the pain it would 
= ange all = while?” have been to say ‘no.’ Happily that was 

Yes, I did not know, I thought your spared him, though the happiness of finding 

—_ ps * ~ yd. poor fellow! I hope |his love returned seemed to swallow up 
e won’t take it to heart.” everything else. 

on He _ “B ipa ys He thinks every- A “due to the churchwarden, who had 
ing good of you, and he looks upon me as 'shown himself so friendly, to call and thank 

his sister, so nothing will please him better.” |him, so Bernard went on to the office. Tom 

Then if you did care for me all along, | looked inquiringly into his face as the curate 

what made you so dreacfully cold?” walked through to the inner room, and guessed 

How could I be otherwise when you |the state of affairs, but the presence of the 

were so cold yourself? ” clerks checked him, and he went on writing. 
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“T hope I am not disturbing you,” said 
— as Mr. Maltby looked up from his 
desk. 

“Not at all. Very glad to see you.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you for 
your kindness,” said the curate, suddenly 
conscious of the many passages of arms there 
had been between them. “TI scarcely know 
what pleased me most, to see that long list of 
names, or to know you had been the originator 
of it.” 

“ Then the living is offered to you?” 

“Yes, I had the letter this morning.” 

“TI congratulate you with all my heart,” 
said the churchwarden, “and we may con- 
gratulate ourselves, I hope? You don’t mean 
to say ‘no’ ?” 

“T should be very sorry to say anything 
but ‘ yes,’” was Bernard’s hearty reply. 

“ That's right. Well, now a load is off all 
our minds, for some of us had strong doubts. 
You have not found the parish always easy 
to deal with.” 

“T have met with a very great amount of 
kindness,” said the curate, warmly, forgetful 
of a good many snubs and annoyances. ‘I 
hope we shall all get on together happily.” 

He could not find it in his heart to tell 
Mr. Maltby of his own special happiness so 
soon,—at least, this was the feeling that 
possessed him as he sat there, and the church- 
warden talked of a rector’s duties, and how 
he hoped to be always looked upon as a friend 
and helper in matters personal as well as 
parochial. But the kind feeling under the 
somewhat studied manner seemed to call for 
a response, and at last he stammered out, 
“Tt is very kind of you to give me sucha 
welcome ; may I hope you will have none 
the less kind a greeting for her who is going 
to help me in my work?” 

“Bless me! Hamilton, I never thought 
you a marrying man. Who is it?” 

“When I tell you I could decide nothing 
till I had béen to the Manor House, you 
will have no difficulty in guessing,” said the 
curate, very shy of mentioning Sylvia’s name. 

“Ah! now I see. Well, she is very 
charming, and will make an excellent wife. 
I see I must congratulate you again.” 

“ You will be kind enough not to mention 
it at present,” said Bernard; “we do not 
wish to say anything just yet, only to so 
kind a friend——” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. Well, I am sure 
I hope you may be very happy together. I 
don’t doubt it in the least.” 

Neither did Bernard doubt it. 


could he ? 


How 


“Then it is for her sake you consent to 
stay with us?” said Mr. Maltby presently, a 
little crest-fallen. 

“Scarcely that,” said the curate. “I 
could not have stayed without her, but I 
wished very much to stay independently of 
that.” 


“T see. Well, I will not betray your 
confidence.” 
“Thank you. Now I must tell the 


rector my decision.” 

As Bernard disappeared round the angle 
of the house by the churchyard Tom could 
bear it no longer. “I'll be back directly,’’ 
he said at large to the denizens of the office, 
who, accustomed to his erratic movements, 
took no notice. “I say,” he said as he 
came up with the curate, “‘‘care killed a 
cat’; and if a creature with nine lives suc- 
cumbed, what shall I do who have only one ? 
Are the waters smooth ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“‘ And you have agreed to pull together ?” 

sé Yes.” 

*T never was so glad in my life except 
once. Well, is the world to know?” 

‘* Not yet.” 

“ And what's to become of Smith ?” 

“T find now he never was an obstacle. 
It is only an attachment of a brotherly and 
sisterly nature, nothing more.” 

“That’s a comfort. Does the governor 
know?” 

“Yes ; I felt I must tell him, he had been 
so kind.” 

‘Well, good-bye ;” and Tom went back to 
his title-deeds. 

The universal delight of the Stowe people 
was very agreeable to Bernard, so happy 
himself that he only felt in tune with happi- 
ness. Then his home letters, and the letters 
from his aunts and sisters to Sylvia, were so 
perfectly satisfactory in every way, she was 
taken to their hearts so readily, that it 
seemed wonderful how so dark a season 
had ended in such brightness. As soon as 
Bernard had written to signify his acceptance 
of the living he told Mr. Curtis of his 
engagement, and was amused at his visible 
surprise. 

“Did you think I was cut out fora re- 
cluse?” said Bernard. “I assure you 
nothing is more foreign to me than such an 
existence. I think a happy home is of all 
things delightful.” 

“Yes, yes; whatever comes, there is the 
memory of it. I remember how I felt myself 
when——. But do you know, Hamilton, I 
never thought you were that sort of man?” 
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Bernard smiled, and at that moment Laura | 
came in. 

“Give him your good wishes,” said her 
uncle, taking it for granted that every one 
would be of the same mind, ‘ But you will 
feel as I do, that he has taken us all by 
surprise.” 

“Ts it Sylvia?” said Laura. 

“Why, yes. What made you think of 
her?” 

“ T have been sure of it all along ;” and she 
gave Bernard her hand. 

‘Well, it is the most extraordinary thing, 
but you girls are acute in these matters.” Mr, 
Curtis never remembered that his niece was 
on the verge of fifty. ‘I was perfectly 
astonished.” 

Bernard was silent. He felt shy of dis- 
playing his happiness before Laura, the hope 
of whose life had been so cruelly wrecked. 
But he grasped tightly the hand she had held 
out to him, and she understood what he 
meant, 

“‘T shall want to tell Sylvia how glad I 
am,” was all she said. 

“Well, Mr. Hamilton, I did think better 
of you than to’ dream you would make such 
a choice,” said Miss Rebecca, when, for fear 
of giving dire offence, he confided to them 
that he hoped in the spring or summer to 
marry Miss Bowen. “I must say my say, 
for when she is once your wife I shall be 
compelled to hold my tongue. She’s better 
than the Maltby girls, certainly, and the 
Spencers too, for that matter ; but she’s not 
your equal in any way. I remember her 
grandfather 4 

“Please spare me,” said Bernard. 

Perhaps the good lady thought it wise to 
do so; at any rate, she did not pursue the 
subject. And Bernard went on to see Mr. 
Turgoose. 

“Ah towd ye it ud coom a’ reeght,” he 
said, “only yah wera bit sceptical. Well, 
mah lad, thour’t o’ the reeght sort, an’ so’s 
the dear lassie, the Lord’s blessin’ be upon 
ye boith, and ah hope it ’ill be a caiise o’ 
‘John Anderson’ with ye. Ah can saiiy noii 
moore nor that.” 

“I don’t think there is any more 
needed,” said Bernard, gratefully; ‘and now 
what are we to do about the house ?” 

“Why, yah’ll be gooin’ to th’ rectory when 
“3 owd mahn toorns out; whin’s that to 

e ? ” 

“I wish there were no need to turn him 
out” said Bernard. 

‘ Bud he moost, theer’s no help for it.” 

“I must take counsel about it,” said! 








ean aaa aad 


Bernard ; “ of course, when he resigned the 
living he expected to go, but it would 
nearly break his heart.” 

“Well, you moost settle it amoongst ye,” 
said Mr. Turgoose. 

In fact, this question of a house seemed 
the only disturbing one just now to Bernard. 
He went to the Manor House daily now, 
and more than once a day, but it had never 
occurred to him that as the house belonged 
to Sylvia he might now be supposed to have 
some more interest in it. But after seeing 
Mr. Turgoose he felt something must be 
done at once, so he broached the subject 
in the evening. 

“You won’t want to go to the rectory,” 
said Mrs. Milner, “here is the house ready 
for you.” 

“But would you like to live with us?” 
asked Sylvia. 

“T always think it much better to let 
young people get over their little difficulties 
unseen.” Then as Sylvia was about to 
protest, she continued, “Yes, my dear 
child, there are sure to be some, and if 
they are only met in the right spirit they will 
do no harm, but it is better to have no third 
person to interfere. I have been thinking 
that Mr. Turgoose’s house would be the 
place for me; I thought of it long ago when 
Colonel Wilde left, and now I can devise 
no better plan to make all things smooth. 
You and Bernard will be here, he can let Mr. 
Curtis stay on in the rectory if he likes, and 
I shall be not far off. That is, unless you 
would rather live at the rectory and let this 
house.” 

“ There would be no need for that,” said 
Bernard. ‘“ With six hundred a year we shall 
do very well: that is, of course,” he said to 
Sylvia, “if you do not mind.” 

“T should not be happy if I thought we 
turned the poor dear old man out,’ she said 
at once, “and I love this house; but I don't 
want Mrs. Milner to give it up.” 

It took some time to persuade Sylvia 
that Mrs. Milner would be happy elsewhere, 
but at last they agreed to make the proposal 
to Mr. Curtis. Sylvia and Bernard went to- 
gether to see him, and were shown into the 
dining-room. He was putting some papers 
together, and looked rather worn and tired, 
but brightened up when he saw who his 
visitors were. 

“We have come to ask you to do us a 
favour,” said Bernard. i 

“ Anything in my power I shall be de- 


‘lighted to do,” said Mr, Curtis. 


“This is quite in your power,” said Sylvia, 
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“and no one else can do it for us. Now, 
Bernard, begin,” for she saw that Mr. Curtis 
looked a little anxious. 

“It is about the rectory,” said Bernard. 
‘Sylvia and I would much prefer to live at 
the Manor House, and we want you to 
oblige us and stay at the rectory. It is a 
pity it should be vacant.” 

“ But, my dear Hamilton, you are very 
good,—and so are you, my dear girl, for think- 
ing of it; but would it be right ?” 

“IT cannot see the wrong of it. We don’t 
want two houses, and Sylvia’s is there ready 
for us; this will be empty if you do not 
stay. If there is anything to arrange, why, I 
can write to Mr. Atkins about it. If the 
rectory is mine to do as I like with, surely 
there can be no question about the right or 
wrong of it. It will oblige us if you stay,” he 
said in conclusion. 

The old rector was silent. The rectory 
was endeared to him through many a sad and 
sweet association. Here he had brought his 
bride, here his children were born, and could 
he not see their graves from the two rooms 
he mostly occupied? It would be an up- 
rooting of many deep feelings and experiences 
if he were to leave the old place, and yet he 
had made up his mind to do so, or thought 
he had. Just now, when it was represented 
to him that he need not leave it, the desire to 
remain held him in closer possession than 
ever. 

“The temptation is too great,” he said at 
last, “‘ it would be better to go.” 

‘‘ But what shall I do then ?” said Bernard. 
“The rectory will be upon my hands. No, 
I am sure, sir, when you have thought over it 
and talked to Miss Curtis and Miss Stapleton, 
you will feel as we do.” 

Sylvia had slipped unobserved out of the 
room to enlist Laura and Amy on her side. 

Mr. Curtis went on dreamily, “So many 
things have happened in this house; it was 
so bright once, and so unutterably dark 
when she was gone. But I think her 
sence haunts the rooms still. Often when pre- 
I am writirg I feel she is standing by me, and 
when I am in the nursery I hear the sound 
of their merry little voices, and feel the touch 
of their sweet lips, and then I wake up, and 
Amy is there, poor child, and Laura, whom I 
have wronged. It is a strange world I live 

in from day to day.” 

Bernard felt a twinge of self-reproach that 
he had ever blamed the rector for his absence 
of mind, and his dreamy way of taking things. 
Surely it was not to be wondered at that 
the waves which had swept the life from his 


darlings should have deadened, with their 
awful rush and roar, the senses of the one 
brought back almost from the dead? It was 
so touching to hear him speak of the nursery 
in this way, the little room where Bernard had 
so often sat and chatted with Amy and her 
cousin, unconscious of the voices which 
haunted it. Perhaps, for all his outward 
calmness, the bereaved father had been 
enduring sorrow, such as he in his fresh 
young life could not possibly comprehend. 
He felt humbled in the dust, and would have 
been glad to sue for pardon, only he thought 
it would betray to the rector some sign of 
where he had failed in his duty to the parish, 
and he would not add to his burden. 

‘‘But if you would not be happier else- 
where—” began Bernard. 

“ My dear fellow, happiness is not for me 
—earthly happiness, I mean ;—that was all 
lost in the sea yearsago. I know I shall meet 
my dear ones again, and that hope keeps me 
from sinking, and my Amy is unspeakably 
dear to me. But so far as happiness, ac- 
cording to our acceptance of the word, goes, 
it is gone up higher, and yet we are very 
human in all our aspirations. I cling to 
the place where her presence has been, 
and I feel she would miss me if I left 
it. I am very weak, worse than weak— 
sinful, to cling like this to the casket whence 
the gem has been taken, but the Lord is 
merciful,” 

“Like as a father pitieth his children, sc 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him,” said 
Bernard, in a low voice. 

“Ves, yes, I know it. And there is one 
thing I wish to impress upon you; in these 
days, when people try hard to reason away 
one’s hope, it is as well to have all arguments 
to meet them with. I have been asked more 
than once if there would be any recognition 
of our friends in a future state, and I have 
answered them without a shadow of a doubt, 
‘It would not be heaven if the heart were 
refused its consolation.’ If we have lived 
sixty or seventy years with one dearer than 
life, would not the parting be too intolerable 
if there were no prospect of a future’meéting ? 
And for those whose thread ‘of happiness has 
been snapped when .the happiness was yet 
young, how cou/d we bear it if there the satis- 
faction did not come’ after the long pain of 
waiting here? He who created our hearts 
knows their cravings; do you suppose He 
will allow them always to be hungry? Ifone 
has suffered while leaning’on His breast, one 
learns something of the mystery of His love, 
and it will not fail us where we need it most.” 
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The two men sat silent, revolving—one the 
mystery of suffering, the other the mystery of 
love. The one in whose heart the love was 
uppermost sat, leaning his head on his hand, 
by the window whence across the garden and 
the churchyard path the white cross could 
be seen standing still and pure against the 
background of grey stone wall and shining 
evergreens. He had lived on for more than 
seven-and-twenty years, to all intents and 
purposes alone, but he had entered into the 
living mystery of the communion of saints as 
few among us are privileged to enter. It 
might have been at the expense of some 
worldly wisdom, but of that he was un- 
conscious. Just now there swept over him 
the full tide of his grief, and then of his hope. 
Bernard turned away his head, for the 
presence of such intense feeling was solemn 
and full of awe. 

Presently there were voices on the stairs, 
and the rector roused himself. 

“TI think I could answer you better to- 
morrow, Hamilton,” he said, wearily; ‘‘I must 
think and take counsel.” 

That it would not be with his daughter or 
his niece Bernard felt quite sure. But he 
could not urge the question further to-day. 
To “lay the matter before the Lord” was the 
old rector’s way with all perplexities, and 
his successor knew better than to intrude 
upon sacred ground. He said a word of 
farewell, but Mr. Curtis did not appear to 
hear it, and then he quietly went out of the 
room. 

Sylvia was in the hall with Lucy. 

‘“¢ Amy cannot come down because of the 
cold, and Laura is convinced that no per- 
suasion will have any effect; but it is very 
kind of you, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“We must leave it for a while,” said 
Bernard. ‘Are you ready, Sylvia? I would 
not go into the study just now,” he added 
to Lucy. “Mr. Curtis would like to be 
alone.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“WE must not press it,” said Bernard to 
Sylvia as they walked together on the Teth- 
erby Road, after leaving the rectory. ‘I 
think he will come round in time, but he 
must not be worried.” 

“There is plenty of time, that is one 
thing. The summer seems a long way off.” 
_ ‘Yes; but as he is no longer the rectory’s 
rightful inhabitant, that makes no difference, — 
except, indeed, that I do not wish to move my 
quarters; and you would like Mrs. Milner to 


“Oh yes—to the very last.” 

“ For my part, I should like everything to 
go on as usual till nearer the summer. 
Perhaps it can be managed in a measure. 
I am always forgetting now that I am no 
longer the curate. We shall miss the rector’s 
sermons.” 

There was plenty to talk about that Janu- 
ary afternoon, and it was nearly five when 
they re-entered the town. The sight of the 
postman made Sylvia say, “I wonder if 
there is a letter from Gerald? Miss Palmer 
said she expected him soon.” 

Bernard went into the Manor House to 
see. There was no letter, but Gerald himself 
was in the drawing-room. 

“So this is what your aspirations have 
ended in,” he said, in a bantering tone, 
when, the first excitement of the meeting 
over, he was free for a little of the teasing 
which never came amiss to him. 


***Oh! stay,’ the maiden said, ‘ and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast.’ 


I thought better things of you both, after 
your grandiloquent talk that evening.” 

“TI told you Mr. Hamilton understood,” 
said Sylvia. ‘Don’t you remember?” 

“Ves, I remember. Well, Hamilton, so it 
is a rectory instead of a sausage shop?” 

Bernard laughed. 

“You will agree that the aspirations of two 
are more forcible than those of one?” he 
said. ‘I suppose you can give us credit for 
not lowering our aim because we have agreed 
to be happy together ?” 

*T’ll credit you with any amount of sense 
from this time forward, since you have both 
shown such wisdom in choosing the best. 
Now, Hamilton, if you want a curate, I’m 
your map.” 

“You are very good, but I shall not want 
one just yet. Besides, what would the 
grammar school do without you?” 

“That is a poser to begin with. Do you 
know, Sylvia, when I had a letter from each 
of you by the same post, I guessed what was 
up. Don’t you suppose I had had an inkling 
of it before?” 

““T give you credit for great clearness of 
vision if you had,” said his cousin. 

“It has cheered me up more than any- 
thing since I went away,” he said, rather 
sadly. ‘If one isn’t particularly bright one- 
self, one likes to see others bright.” 

‘Tt is very good of you to feel so,” said 
Bernard, who in his lifetime had had a great 
amount of difficulty in rejoicing with others 
when he was out of spirits himself. It occurred 





stay at the Manor House as long as possible.” 


to him that the cousins might like to talk 
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over together the sad experience which one 
of them had so recently gone through, and so 
he left them, wondering how he could ever 
have been so blind and stupid as to think 
there had been anything but a cousinly regard 
between them. 

A week later Mr. Curtis sent for Bernard, 
and he went to the rectory, rather doubtful 
in his own mind as to the answer he might 
expect to his proposal. To his great relief, 
Mr. Curtis began at once: “If it does not 
seem taking too great an advantage of your 
kindness, I think we should like to stay.” 

“T am delighted to hear it. Now you 
need not trouble about anything. If there 
are arrangements to see to, I can do every- 
thing ; and I cannot tell you, sir, how glad 
I am at your decision.” 

“Tt is like you to be so. 
Sylvia?” 

“ At home. 
I am.” 

There Bernard dropped the subject, with 
Mr. Curtis at least. The Miss Graddens 
seemed to think it was an arrangement 
which would cheat somebody of his rent, and 
thought it was, at any rate, a most irregular 
proceeding ; and they hoped, at least, it was 
all down in black and white; there was no 
knowing what might not fly awry. Miss 
Bowen might find another will, which would 
make her claim to the Manor House null 
and void, and fifty other things might occur. 

“TI remember,” said Miss Rebecca, “ that 
Chancery suit of Laura Stapleton’s uncle. 
It all arose out of a sentence in the old 
gentleman’s will, which, for want of a stop, 
could be read in two ways. Nobody doubted 
who was the rightful heir, but the lawyers 
squabbled over it, and so they threw it into 
Chancery, and when it was decided years 
afterwards, every penny of the property was 
swallowed up in costs; and yet nothing could 
have seemed more certain. But there zs 
nothing certain in this world, and love and 
friendship are of all things the least to be 
depended on. So don’t make too sure.” 

In spite of his happy present, and the 
hope of a happy future, Bernard felt the chill 
her words brought with them, but he was not 
disposed to show it. He could have an- 
swered that the case she quoted was rather 
wide of the mark, but he thought it wise to 
take no notice. 

“We do not expect everything to be perfect, 
and just to our fancy,” he said. “We can but 
do our best, and trust tothe result. I believe 
in this case it is right and perfectly reason- 
able that when there is a house ready for 


Where is 


She will be as rejoiced as 


me the rector should remain in his old 
home.” 

‘You forget you are yourself the rector,” 
said Miss Gradden. 

“ Yes, I am always forgetting it.” 

He said the same thing to Smithson, who, 
with a great accession of civility, was talking 
to him on one of the many little matters 
which the clerk considered came within his 
province, and had for answer, “ You must 
endeavour not to forget, sir. But it "ll come 
more nat’ral like when you’ve read yourself 
in.” 

In spite of that all-powerful remedy, 
3ernard was a long time before he could 
shake off the feeling that he was only the 
curate still. Mr. Turgoose said he wondered 
he was not glad to leave off playing second 
fiddle, but Bernard only laughed, and said 
he believed it was what he always should 
play, and he did not at all mind. The one 
thing he was anxious for was that Mr. Curtis 
should not feel himself superseded. 

“ Well, if ivver ah heerd the laike!” said 
the old man. ‘ Coome now, sur, be raison- 
able, and tak’ yah’re own plaiice. It all 
coomes 0’ lettin’ th’ owd rector live on at 
the rectory; it’s not a nat’ral order o’ 
things.” 

“T don’t see that it would have mended 
matters if I had allowed him to leave, and 
put some one else in. And surely you don’t 
grudge him his last days in his old home ?” 

“Ah groodges him nowt; but theer’s a 
want of consequence about ye, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, that ah’m soorprised at. Is it nowt, 
think ye, to be the foorst mahn i’ the 
plaiice ?” 

*T will try to keep up a proper dignity,” 
said Bernard, conscious that Mr. Turgoose, 
by his studied terms of politeness, was doing 
his best to help him. “ When I havea curate 
myself, perhaps I may realize that I am 
rector.” 

“Yah're not thinkin’ o’ settlin’ things i’ 
that how, ah hope?” said Mr. Turgoose. 

“Why, have you had enough with your 
one experience ?” asked Bernard, amused. 

“ Noi; ah’d nobbut thowt that bein’ yoong 
an’ spirited yah’d do the wurk single-handed : 
it’s always better so when the parish is not 
over-large.” 

“IT shall not do it single-handed,” said 
Bernard, “I think I shall have very efficient 
help.” 

Ay, theer yah’re reight, sur. By the 
waay, wheer is the yoong laiidy ? Ah missed 
her an’ Mrs. Milner from choorch yester- 
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London, but I expect they will be back before 
Easter.” 
“ An’ the weddin’, when’s that fixed 
for?” 
“The Tuesday in Whitsun-week.” 
“Then it’s high taime wer fowks began to 
think o’ flittin’. The new house is paiipered 
an’ painted, an’ the garden’s gettin’ into 
shaiipe. When does Mrs. Milner wish to 
change her quarters? ” 
“ As soon after the wedding as possible.” 
Mr. Turgoose went off to impress the 
‘missus’ with the importance of getting the 
“ flitting” over in good time, and Bernard 
walked over to Slooby Moor. Laura was in 
Mrs. Moody’s cottage, and the two came 
home through the wood together. Time 


“They are staying with my aunts, near 


* You really think so?” 
“TI do indeed.” 
“If it were on any other subject I should 
readily believe it, but this touches us rather 
nearly. Otherwise I should feel I could not 
be sufficiently grateful to you for sparing my 
uncle the pain of a removal. He ‘has been 
a different man since he decided to stay. 
What we should have done if any one but 
you had been appointed rector I cannot 
say.” 
Laura lived so entirely for her uncle and 
Amy, and had by many a hard-fought battle so 
subdued her own unruly self, that she seemed 
to have forgotten her own feverish desire to 
go away from Stowe. Bernard, knowing the 
trial of her life, and how at one time it had 
threatened to overwhelm her, wondered at 





was progressing with other happy mor-|her quiet way of submitting to the closing of 
tals as well as with Mr. Hamilton/|this last probable door of escape. That Lucy’s 
and Sylvia. Tom and Lucy were to be| engagement had helped to soften her he knew 
married at Easter, and Mr. Maltby was| quite well, but there was a more potent force 
building a house for them on the Minsterham | than that at work, or she could never so have 
road. It could not possibly be ready till the | taken up her cross. 


late summer or early autumn ; meanwhile they 


“Things work round sometimes in a 


were to live over the shop, whose owner was | wonderful manner,” he said ; “if we can only 
the editor of the Stowe Puerorum Weekly | trust more and more entirely to the guiding 
Gazette. The first floor being rarely used, | Hand, and keep ourselves from over-anxiety 


and Mr. Maltby being a man of importance, 

Mr. Banks had sunk his dignity for the time 

being, and offered the rooms till the new 

house should be habitable. 
“T am afraid there are not too amiable 
remarks made upon our staying on at the 
rectory,” said Laura; “ sometimes I think it 
would have been better to have left, though 
so long as uncle Richard is in ignorance of 
what people say it does not much matter.” 
“‘No one but the Miss Graddens would 
think of objecting,” said Bernard ; “ besides, 
whose business is it?” 
“Not theirs, certainly ; and I ought to be 
proof against what they can say, but you see 
Iamnot. Mrs. Sam Maltby is rather inclined 
to gossip, and she told Amy the other day 
she was so sorry any one should be so unkind. 
If she had not mentioned it, Amy would have 
been in ignorance, for Lucy knows better 
than to bring home every idle tale she 
hears.” 

*“T feel sure it is only the Miss Graddens. 
They talk and exaggerate till they can with 
difficulty separate the true from the false. I 
beg you will not be uncomfortable ; and pray 
assure Miss Curtis that it is only because 
they must have something to talk about, and 
make others uncomfortable with. It is not a 
pleasing trait, but in their case it is a very 
pronounced one.” 


and a wish to interfere, light suddenly breaks 
upon the chaos, and we walk in the bright- 
ness of it rejoicing. I know what it means 
now, though I did not four years ago.” 
“TI hope the brightness will last now; I 
think it will,” she said. 

“ And you?” he asked. 
“Tam not in the habit of quoting, and if 
I were, Tom Maltby would soon cure me of 
it, but there are some words I often think 
of :— 

* God sets some souls in shade alone, 

They have no daylight of their own ; 

Only in lives of happier ones 

They see the shine of distant suns.’ 


I think that is my case. I don’t mean to say 
it is not the case of many lonely women, but 
some, your aunts, for instance, how different 
their lives are !” 

“The circumstances have been different. 
Their daily life has not been for years an out- 
rage of their deepest feelings. They have not 
been without sorrow, but there have been so 
many alleviations, and their life has been 
always perfectly natural, and that makes a 
wonderful difference. It must be a terrible 
strain to be always consciously on guard.” 
“TI want,” said Miss Stapleton, ‘to give 
you a picture to hang in your study. A 
clergyman’s life is, at the best of times, full 








of care, and there must be great need of 
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encouragement to hope and trust on. It is;should be delighted to do so. Our young 
an engraving of ‘The Light of the World.’| ladies all attend classes or have masters, and 
If at any time you feel disposed to despair of|study a great deal. We could not leave 
any one, let that closed door remind you of|except when they were away.” 
how it was given you to help a sadly weed-| “And then I hope you will let me know,” 
grown heart to open to Christ’s knocking, for | said Mrs. Milner. “ After all the high pressure 
I don’t think I should ever have done it but | they put upon young brains now-a-days I am 
for you.” afraid you will find intellectual culture at a 
*T will indeed remember and take cou-|low ebb with us; but we have warm hearts, 
rage,” said Bernard, “‘only when I think of|and you would be very welcome among us.” 
all my unworthiness, and how impatientIam,| “To see this dear girl happy would in 
it seems almost too much to meet with so great |itself be a pleasure,” said Mrs. Gray, in her 




















a reward.” 

Had he then saved this soul from death ? 
He was too humble to think so, but he was 
very thankful to have been permitted to help. 
They walked on in silence, with the soft 
beauty of the sky looking down through a 
veil of tender leaves upon them, and a scent 
such as spring-time only knows wafted to 
them by the warm west wind. “Be strong 
and of a good courage,” seemed sounding in 
the young rector’s heart, while to his com- 
panion a message, none the less upholding, 
came in the words, ‘‘In quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength.” 

Mrs. Milner and Sylvia were having a very 
happy visit with the Miss Hamiltons. They 
had liked her from the first, so there were no 
prejudices to overcome, and Charlotte quite 
thought she came up, or would in time come 
up, to the idea of “ the perfect woman,” which 
she and her brother had discussed the morn- 
ing of the day when he saw Sylvia for the 
first time. Mrs. Rice was delighted with her, 
and between the two houses Sylvia spent her 
time. Mrs. Milner went with her several 
times to the suburban cemetery, the separa- 
tion from which was the one thing which fook 
away from the perfect satisfaction she had 
had in living in her mother’s house zt Stowe, 
and twice she went to see her old friends 
in Norfolk Square. “It is such a pleasure 
to see her so bright,” said the loquacious 
Mrs. West to Mrs. Milner. “Poor dear 
girl, she was upon our minds last year at 
this time, we thought her spirit would never 
recover its spring. You never knew her 
brother; if you had known him you would 
not wonder at her grief, for he was the 
dearest, best of young men, and she all but 
worshipped him.” 

“ T shall be glad to see you at Stowe, if it 
willbe any pleasure to come,” said Mrs. Milner 
to the two sisters when the visit was over; 
“it would be a little break for you some- 
times.” 

“We might come for a little while when 
the schools are closed,” said Mrs. West, “and 


quiet tones ; “but it would not be the only 
one, and I think, Louisa,” turning to her sister, 
“we may safely promise if nothing should 
happen to prevent.” 

So they left, and the next day the train 
carried them back to Stowe Puerorum, 
People were rather engrossed with their 
own affairs at this time, and Bernard not the 
least so, but he did not fail to notice with 
what utter forgetfulness of herself, and her 
love for the Manor House, Mrs. Milner pre- 
pared to leave it. 

Tom Maltby and Lucy Freer were married 
in Easter week, the new rector officiating at 
Tom’s request ; and Lucy, though she had 
hoped Mr. Curtis would at least assist, was 
consoled by the impossibility of his doing so 
and at the same time giving her away. 

Directly afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Turgoose 
moved into their new house, and Mrs. Milner 
had the old one put in order, and began to 
remodel the garden, which in its present 
condition was not to her taste. 

“I can’t bear you to go,” said Sylvia one 
morning, “and Bernard feels just the same ; 
it seems like turning you out. If only you 
would let us go, and stay here yourself.” 

Mrs. Milner kissed the sweet, pleading, 
uplifted face. 

“I suppose, my darling,” she said, “you 
wish me to be happy?” 

“That is all we want and think of,” was 
Sylvia’s reply. 

“Then you must let me go. I shall be 
very near you, and I like the house extremely. 
You are both too good to me, but it would 
be impossible for me to live in your mother’s 
home and see you elsewhere. I shall be 
quite happy, dear child.” : 

So they tried to be content. Mrs. Milner 
would not do anything in the way of pack- 
ing before the wedding; she did not wish 
them to carry away the remembrance of a 
dismantled home ; and, as she rightly said, 
she should want oecupation during their 
absence. Only one day she said to Bernard, 
who was planning to take Sylvia to Minster- 
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ham on the morrow, “ You.need not think 
of refurnishing the dining-room, the oak 
furniture was all made for the room, and 
I mean to leave it ; it is nothing more than 
a little wedding gift, so you need not look so 
protesting, Sylvia. And* the two pictures on 
the ante-room wall, which we were so busy 
with that night we found the sliding panel, 
those I shall leave, for I know you will value 
them.” 

Sylvia left off trying to thank her, finding 
she could not very well do it. 

Banks said afterwards in the Stowe 
Puerorum Weekly Gazette that “the presents 
were both numerous and costly,” but among 
them were several which he might have 
thought beneath notice, but which were of 
great price to those who received them, for 
little tokens of affection and respect from the 
poor people came in from time to time, all 
testifying to the hold Mr. Hamilton and Sylvia 
had upon their hearts. The Miss Graddens 
were glad to find that Mrs. Milner’s special 
gift was plate, because, as they said, ‘iat could 
always be turned into money and fetch its 
price ; they always thought silver spoons and 
forks the safest of investments. Whether 


they thought that the new rector and his wife 
would quickly go to ruin, and be in need 


of turning such things into money, is best 
known to themselves; but their natural 
bent was to the anticipation of evil, and 
the plate really consoled them, for, as they 
observed, “forewarned” was to be “ fore- 
armed.” 

“ Bernard,” said Sylvia one day when 
they were walking along the lane leading 
to the cemetery, and her hands were full of 
the sweet primroses which grew on the banks, 
‘I want you to do one thing for me.” 

“* And what is that?” 

“Only to agree to a wish I have very 
strongly in my heart. I should like so very 
much to put up a stone at poor Molly Baxter's 
grave. You know there is one of her sons 
who has been missing for years; he never 
came back from a voyage he went on, and 
he may be living. If he should ever come 
back it might be some comfort to him to find 
that his mother was not forgotten, And then 
I thought I should like a verse on the stone, 
which might be appropriate to her and have 
a lesson for him, because every one says the 
sons were such a lawless set. Do you 
agree ?” 

“ Certainly. 
of?” 

“Tf we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 


What verse had you thought 








us from all unrighteousness.’ But if you can 
think of a better, I will have it.” 

“‘ Nothing could be more suitable. I will 
see about it at once.” 

“Thank you. But it is my affair, you 
must remember. Perhaps it is a foolish 
fancy, but I have a feeling of gratitude to 
poor Molly; it was in trying to comfort her 
we became friends. I shall always feel she 
had something to do in bringing about our 
happiness.” 

“Yes; and perhaps she may be permitted 
to know that the wrong she did to your 
mother has been overruled, so far as any sin 
can be. Nothing can make up for all the 
years of suffering she inflicted in leaving 
your mother to feel herself unforgiven by 
her father; but she little knew when she 
closed that panel who would help to open 
it, or that through it your mother’s child 
would come to know——” 

‘*A double blessing,” said Sylvia, finishing 
his sentence, “ my dear mother’s forgiveness 
and,” she added more softly, “the treasure 
of your love.” 

“¢There is nothing hid that shall not be 
manifested’; I often think ot that,” said 
Bernard. ‘‘ Justice may tarry, but it is sure 
in thé end, and what has slumbered for a 
lifetime may wake up at its close. It is both 
a warning and encouragement, I think.” 

The spring sun was shining upon them as 
they walked slowly up the primrose-bordered 
lane; and the spring’s glow of hope and 
trust was in their hearts. But it was well for 
them both that they had known, the one 
the sharp discipline of adversity and bereave- 
ment, the other the constant friction of 
contact with annoyance and worry, ending 
in a stirring o his heart's depths which had 
developed an experience of consolation in 
sorrow hitherto unknown. They were both 
the better for their troubles, and if just now 
their life seemed very bright, there was some- 
thing to temper over-confidence in themselves 
and in this earth's power of giving perfect 
satisfaction. Their real treasure was above, 
and so they could hold the lesser gift with 
thankful trust, and an assurance that what- 
ever came, it would be well. 

“T only wish Smithson could be abolished,” 
said Sylvia, after a pause, during which her 
companion had been silently pondering many 
things far removed from the old clerk and 
his peculiarities. He laughed at her remark, 
it was so exactly what he had often wished 
himself. 

“ We must put up with him,” he said, “he 
is much more polite now that I am rector 
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and a man in authority, and he fondly thinks 
he has had the training of me, and that it 
is entirely owing to him that I am fitted for 
the post. He said as much the other day 
when I was talking to him, and I let him 
take the flattering unction to himself, for 
after all I have learnt a deal of self-control 
through the worry he has been to me, and 
so, in a roundabout way, he may have been 
my teacher. But when he resigns I shall do 
away with his office, you may be sure of 
that.” 

“What shali you do about Burrows? He 
is so eager to come to us.” 

“Yes, poor fellow, but there are several 
things to consider. We are not thinking 
of keeping a horse, and he would not find 
the garden sufficient for his energies. Be- 
sides, the near vicinity to the ‘Swan’ would 
be a terrible temptation.” 

“Then if you refuse him you cannot pos- 
sibly have Titus, as Mrs. Milner proposed.” 

“‘No; Burrows would be jealous, and it 
might do him harm. I know of a boy who 
will do all that is needed, for I mean to turn 
into the model country parson, and take a 
great deal of the gardening upon myself.” 

They were now at the cemetery gates, 
and the corner where old Molly’s grave was 
was not far off. Sylvia scattered her prim- 
roses over it, but they spoke no word; there 
are thoughts too deep for expression, and 
was there not a great mystery of sin and 
forgiveness, of justice and restitution, buried 
in the grave below? 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


ONcE more there was a dinner party in 
Stowe; this time at Mrs. Spencer’s, and 
every one was there except Mr. and Mrs, 
Tom Maltby, who were still away. Sylvia 
in her lavender dress, sitting still and peace- 
ful-looking by Mrs. Milner, had quite won 
the hearts of the Miss Spencers and of the 
two Miss Maltbys, though she had stepped 
before them, as Miss Rebecca said, and 
taken Mr. Hamilton captive. That good 
lady and Miss Palmer were talking together 
a little apart, and Mr. Smith and Edith 
Spencer, with heads bent rather low, were 
looking over a book of court beauties which 
was always to be found on the drawing-room 
table in this particular house, though its 
binding was faded, and the fair ladies must 
now have been long past middle age. 
Barbara, sitting a little apart, caught Mr. 
Hamilton’s attention, and he went up to 
her, 
VOL. XII. 


“Ts your book published yet?” he asked. 
“T am afraid it never will be ; and now I 
should have to alter the ending, for when I 
put you in as one of the principal characters 
I did not calculate upon a commonplace 
ending,” she said, rather quickly, and as if 
half ashamed of the words. 

“ Then did I go over to Rome, or what?” 
“T am afraid I kept you acurate all your 
life.” 

Bernard laughed. “Not thinking me 
worthy of promotion? Well, many better 
men are left to fulfil their destiny after the 
manner you had settled for me.” 

“‘T wish you would give me your advice, 
Mr. Hamilton; you know I have tried so 
many things. Once I painted a good deal, or 
thought I did; I suppose you would call my 
performances daubs, and I was ambitious, 
and sent a picture to the Royal Academy ; 
it was declined, so I gave up art, and took to 
literature, and in that I seem to be just as 
unsuccessful. I suppose I have not much 
talent, or the world is overstocked with 
authors. Now I have another ambition ; 
perhaps you will think it foolish, but I should 
like to have the management of the Cottage 
Hospital. Mrs. Perrin has quite enough to 
do with the nursing. I think I could super- 
intend, and help in the nursing as well.” 

Bernard, as he saw the look in Barbara’s 
face, felt very much troubled. It dawned 
upon him all at once that he had painfully 
exercised this young lady’s susceptible heart, 
and that her wish to devote herself to her 
fellow-creatures was somehow to be a natural 
accompaniment of his marriage to some one 
else. Barbara was very transparent ; a girl 
with more spirit would have hidden the sting 
which his indifference to her had been, but 
he was very troubled for all that. He did 
not doubt her kindness, but there was some- 
thing more wanted for the right discharge of 
the duties she proposed to herself, and he 
questioned her ability to order and arrange 
with discretion. Still, the wish in itself was. 
good, and he said to her, cordially enough, 
“Mr. Spencer would be perhaps the best 
judge of your fitness for the post, but I feel 
it is very kind of you, and to have a lady at 
the head of affairs would be an immense 
help. But how about home duties?” : 

What might have been taken as imperti- 
nence in the curate was in the rector perfectly 
lawfu) and right. Barbara said at once, 
“J know you think a great deal of home 
duties, but I have two sisters.” 

“They may not always be at home,” said 
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“It is only in these wretched little country 
towns that girls always are at home,” 
said Barbara, with considerable bitterness. 
“ Everywhere else they find their own sphere ; 
either they marry, or become famous as 
authors and artists, or they are nurses, and 
go to the battle-fields to the help of the sick 
and wounded. ‘There is always some voca- 
tion for them. But here, what is there? A 
round of insipid dinner parties, and penny 
readings in the winter, a listless dawdling 
away of summer mornings, and hard work at 
lawn tennis in the afternoons. Every one 
finds fault with every one else, and yet we 
are very civil on the outside. It is not a 
pleasant life, nor do I think it is an elevating 
one. Now ifI were at the hospital I should 
have a definite object to live for, and I might 
do a little good.” 

“Is not your father’s and mother’s com- 
fort a definite object ?” said Bernard, gently ; 
“and in ministering to them are you not 
doing good?” 

“They don’t need me,” said Barbara. 
“ Edith and Blanche are always ready to do 
things for them; and ever since I was 
sixteen I have had my little study at the top 
of the house away from every one, so that I 
have been always free of domestic cares. I 
don’t think they would miss me.” 

“ But, excuse me, if Miss Edith were to 
marry, you would have more on your 
hands.” 

“She is not likely to marry,” said Barbara, 
not understanding that to be indifferent to 
her gentle, sentimental, would-be literary 
tastes did not necessarily show that the 
people thus indifferent to her were obliged 
to be cold to others. “Edith is far too 
thoughtless and lively for any sensible man’s 
choice.” 

“ And yet there are sensible men who like 
vivacity and brightness. I think I would 
wait a little,” he added. 

Barbara’s head drooped. It seemed hard 
that the one man in Stowe she had once 
thought would consider her his equal should 
openly express his opinion that her scatter- 
brained sister would very likely be promoted 
to that estate which she had missed. 

“At least, you will not throw cold water 
on my wish when I have mentioned it to 
papa?” she said, in a trembling tone. 

“ T will uphold your wish as much as is in 
my power,” said Bernard, “and do not think 
that I disapprove. I am only anxious to 
keep an even balance of duty. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 


It was pleasanter to talk to Barbara than 
it was to Florence Maltby. In one case 
there was a want of power to hide existing 
feelings, in the other a great desire to show 
them. Florence had used all her little arts 
of dress and manner in vain, but she was 
very anxious to prove that she did not care 
one bit about it. So she talked and laughed, 
and acted as if she were the happiest person 
in the room, and Bernard thought it was really 
a great nuisance that he could not choose 
one lady for his wife without disturbing the 
peace of mind of all the rest. 

There was not so much music this even- 
ing as usual. The flute player was away, 
and every one had a feeling that Sylvia 
would not care to be asked. They were 
reduced to enduring an infliction from Miss 
Palmer, which caused a quick reaction. 
Miss Bowen was applied to, and sat down 
to the piano without any demur. Then 
Mrs. Sam Maltby sang, and gradually every 
one was drawn in, and the opportunities for 
quiet talks of a confidential nature were 
gone. Just before the general dispersion 
Gerald Smith came up to Bernard, who for 
the first time in the evening had found him- 
self at liberty to be with Sylvia, and said to 
him, “I suppose you consider it right to 
follow a good example?” 

“That depends,” said Bernard ; “ what is 
good for one may be bad for another.” 

“ Yes, and so you reduce everything to an 
open question. Well, wait a minute.” 

“What can he mean?” asked Sylvia. 

In less than a minute Gerald was; before 
them again; this time Edith Spencer was 
with him. 

“Now you see what I mean,” he said; 
“‘we have come to the conclusion that we 
cannot do better than follow your example. 
Surely you consider it a good one ?” 

“Ts it so really ?” said Sylvia. 

Bernard, who had not been blindfold this 
evening, was better prepared. 

“Well, under the circumstances, I think 
we may safely say it is good,” he said. 

And then for a few minutes the four talked 
together, and all that Bernard could think 
was, “What a blow to Barbara!” 

It certainly was a blow to her. She did 
not care for Mr. Smith, and in her opinion 
he was not worthy to be compared to Mr. 
Hamilton, but it was rather hard to see her 
younger sister, such a giddy, merry girl too, 
preferred before her. ‘There was no reliance 
to be placed upon Blanche, so she was afraid 
her scheme of being useful to the hospital 
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Still, with more perseverance than she| It was the beloved monogram, surmounted 
generally manifested, she broached the sub- | by the Prince of Wales’s plume, underneath 
ject to her father, and found him less of| which was suspended the scroll with the 
an opponent than she had expected. Hej|words “May they be happy!” the very 
thought the notion a little high-flown, but | device which had called forth the comments 
said if she only kept ta it, and devoted her- | of the new curate that first evening at Stowe. 
self to the work, it would bea great help;| ‘Out of date, ma’am! why, nothing could 
and as to losing her, why, if she had married | be more appropriate. Nothing could be 
they would have lost her then. neater than this sentiment. Surely you 
“Only in a different and more natural|won’t have it put aside?” he said, in an 
way,” said her mother, who did not quite | aggrieved tone. 
like the notion. | “The scroll may stay,” said Laura, “ but 
But Barbara stood firm to her wish, and! we certainly must not have the monogram. 
they gave their consent just for a trial of it ;; What would A. A. stand for in their case ?” 
only on the understanding that home was to| “ Always ’appy,” said Tom; “come, Lucy, 
be home still, and she was to come back | think of something beginning with A,—ador- 
when she liked. iable, or amiable, or something,—quick.” 
Whitsuntide was drawing near, and pre-| Smithson frowned on the young man who 
parations for the wedding were going forward. | was acting in so frivolous a manner, and 
If the two principally concerned had had| Lucy had no suggestions to make. Laura 
their will, they would have gone quietly to| felt the need of keeping Smithson in good 
church some morning when no one was| temper, so she said, ‘‘ Why should you not 
about, with only Mrs. Milner and Gerald |make another monogram? We all know 
besides themselves. But this would by no| how clever you are.” } 
means have suited the good people of Stowe.| ‘Well, ma’am, I am willing to oblige ; 
Under the circumstances, the only thing to| but it isn’t many letters as go so elegantly 
be done was to steer clear of giving offence. | together as these,” and he put down the 
Bernard’s aunts and sisters, with Mr. Rice/A. A. with a lingering look, as if scant 
and Mr. Smith and Mr. Curtis, were to make | respect had been paid to it. 
up the complement of wedding guests. It} ‘‘ Now look here,” said Tom, “you take 
would have been impossible to invite all} a B so, well, and then comes anS. You 
their friends in Stowe without giving umbrage | twine the curves of the S in and out the 
to somebody, for the Miss Maltbys would | loops of the B, and there you are !” 
never have consented to meet Mr. and Mrs.| “The H would be the difficulty,” said 
Turgoose, and Bernard would not have! Smithson, not showing that appreciation of 
heard of the good old farmer’s being ex-|Tom’s inventive faculty which is due trom 
cluded. So they invited no one; only they| one genius to another. “If we could 
took care that in the evening there should|compass the H, it might answer; not 
be a grand tea and entertainment in the | unless.” . 2 
Town Hall for all the poor people, and Mr. | “TJ think I see a way out of it,” said 
Hamilton enlisted the services of his lady | Laura—“so;” and she drew a design on an 
friends, so that those invited might be pro-| envelope which she took from her pocket. 
perly looked after. Smithson gazed in silence for some time, 
“We must have the Town Hall de-| then he took his pencil and tried to work it 
corated,” said Miss Stapleton to Smithson| out. It was too much for him, and quite 
a few days before the wedding; “suppose! forgetting who he was, he burst out in the 
you come with me, and we turn over the| broadest dialect, “Ah nat’r'lly can’t do it, 
devices; I am good for any amount of| howsivver!” 
work.” “ Here’s a pretty go,” said Tom. “Why, 
So Smithson accompanied Miss Stapleton | I thought you were equal to all emergencies.” 
to the little room behind the Town Hall,| “The ’nitials are so plaguy hard to 
where, under lock and key, he kept his| work,” said Smithson, not pleased that the 
treasured mottoes and designs. As he turned | son of the rector’s churchwarden should con- 
them out on the long table for Laura’s in-| sider him in anything deficient. — : 
spection, Tom Maltby and Lucy came into| “I think I can manage it,” said Lucy, “if 
help, or at least to give advice. you don’t mind. Look,” and she drew a 
“That star will do very nicely,” said | capital H, then the B, which twined in and 
Laura, “ but we can’t have that, Smithson, it|out one of the upright strokes, and the S, 
is out of date.” which did the same with the other. 
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“TI can improve upon that, I think, 
ma'am,” said Smithson ; and with one or two 
strokes of the pencil he made, as Tom ex- 
pressed it, “quite a neat thing of it.” Re- 
instated in his own good opinion, and for- 
getting that the original idea was not his own, 
Smithson forthwith showed a few of his airs 
and graces, and would not listen to an im- 
provement in the wonderful motto, which 
Laura suggested. 

“ Now you've had your way, ma’am, and you 
must allow me to have mine. The motto 
can’t be improved upon, that’s my solemn 
opinion.” 

“Well, then, leave it as it is,” said Laura, 
“but why should not Mr. Hamilton’s motto 
take the place of the feathers at the top?” 

“Tt’s not a bad motto,” said Smithson, 
“and he acts up to it as far as his light ; he’s 
nobbut yoong yet, but he’ll improve. Is 
there anything more you would like to 
suggest, ma’am ?” 

“Yes; I want you to get all this device 
ready—the motto, the monogram, and the 
scroll. When can you get it done?” 

“ By to-morrow at the latest.” 

“Very well ; then I will bring the wadding 
and roses.” 

Smithson, who very much approved of 
white wadding for texts in church decora- 
tions, but had not dreamed of its application 
for any lower purpose, exclaimed, in some awe, 
“Why, surely, Miss Stapleton, you’d never 
be so sacrilegious as to use wadding on an 
occasion like this?” 

“T was not aware that there was anything 
especially holy in wadding,” said Laura. 

“But the associations!’’ said Smithson, 
“it’s a’most as bad as the Methodies having 
a tea meeting in the chapel.” 

“Come now, old boy,” said Tom, irreve- 
rently, “draw it mild, will you? The cases 
are by no means similar; and when it is a 
case of bridal festivities, why, the ladies must 
be better judges than any one else.” 

Smithson made no remark; he was too 
indignant. The idea of his being called 
*‘old boy,” when he considered himself the 
very strongest pillar of the church! 

Laura turned his attention to sundry other 
little matters of a decorative order, and then 
they went away, Tom trying to make amends 
for his offence by carrying a good many of 
the wonderful devices to Smithson’s workshop, 
where the alterations and improvements were 
to be carried out. The clerk was only par- 
tially propitiated, but managed to growl his 
thanks, and Tom went on to.the office. Just 
before he came up to it he met his father. 


“Tt is almost superfluous to call the firm 
Maltby and Sons,” said the churchwarden, 
“TI seldom find you at your post.” 

“ It will be all right, sir, after the wedding,” 
said Tom. “Just now the whole place is 
upset. I assure you when Tuesday is over I 
shall be as steady as old Time.” 

“IT trust you may,” said his father, and 
then his son followed him into the office. 

That afternoon Mrs. Milner and Sylvia 
walked up to see Mrs. Turgoose in her new 
abode. The newness of its bright red brick 
walls, and the straight up and down look of 
the house, were an offence to the eyes of 
both ladies, but they would not wound the 
good people by saying so. 

“And so you’ve coom for a farewell call, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Turgoose; “ well, we 
may think ourselves happy it’s not going to 
be for long, and we shall soon see you again.” 

“ Thank you,” said Sylvia, “I should be 
very sorry to be going away altogether.” 

“ And Mr. Hamilton, he’s a gentleman in 
a thousand,” said Mrs. Turgoose. ‘I shan’t 
forget that night the master was so ill, and it 
was May week two years ago, how he came 
to the rescue when I was just on the top of 
it. The girls were away for their holiday, 
and I was clean put to it; for when a man’s 
badly he is mostly fretful and hard to deal 
with. Mr. Hamilton, he comes in, it was 
nine o’clock, and he’d been for a walk on the 
Tetherby road, and coming by he thought 
he’d call, knowing master was ill. What does 
he do, but carry him bodily upstairs and un- 
dress him, for he’d been took worse on the sofa, 
and then off he goes for Mr. Spencer ; and 
when he finds him out, he goes for Dr. Pellew. 
Those are not the things a body is likely to 
forget, my dear ; and when it turned to rheu- 
matic fever, why, he sat up with him for nights 
together. He’s a dear gentleman, that’s 
what he is, and you are a fortunate young 
lady to be his choice,” she added in con- 
clusion. 

“ An’ Mr. Hamilton’s fort’nit in choosin’ of 
her,” said Mr. Turgoose, wishing Sylvia to 
receive her due. “We met i’ the train 
t’ night he caiime to Stow, an’ ah says to mee- 
sen, the lad’s summat in him, for all he 
howds his yeiid a bit high. Well, ah’ve 
watched him since then. Ah thowt such 
a yoong man deserves a good waife, an’ 
wheer to faind one was t question. Ah 
know’d better of him than to think he’d ever 
tak’ oop wi’ Sam Maltby’s dowters or them 
Spencer lasses; an’ then laight dawns upon 
me by degrees. Ah knew it from a. very 
yerly staiige, Miss Bowen, an’ ah waited 
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an’ hoped ; an’ now all we can dois to bid 
ye ‘ God-speed,’ for never was a pair better 
matched.” 

‘‘All I hope is,” said Miss Rebecca, 
when Sylvia’s last call as Miss Bowen gave 
her an opportunity of speaking her mind— 
“all I hope is, you won’t spoil him. He’s 
not perfect by a good deal, but he’s as near 
it as most men get in this world. It will be 
a good thing for him to have the old rector 
at hand, and Smithson to put a check upon 
him if he wishes to alter things. I did hear 
he was going to see about a new organ, but I 
hope it’s a mistake. What was good enough 
for Mr. Curtis is surely good enough for his 
successor, and the whole town would be up 
in arms if Brown were made to give way to 
another organist.” 

“ Mr. Hamilton has no thought of altering 
anything at present, at least,” said Sylvia ; 
“‘T am sure he would be very sorry to hurt 
Mr. Brown’s feelings.” 

“ Ah, well, we shall see.” 

“ Let’s hope you will be happy in Colonel 
Wilde’s old house,” said Miss Gradden to 
Mrs. Milner. (The spinster sisters always 
ignored the existence of the Turgooses, ex- 
cept when they wished to abuse them.) “I 
doubt you will find it rather cramped and 
small after the Manor House.” 

“Tt is just what I want,” said Mrs. Milner, 
who wished the good ladies would find some 
pleasant topic, instead of doing their best 
to annoy and wound; “and there will be 
plenty of room.” 

“ Let’s hope it will be fine on Tuesday,” 
said Miss Rebecca, “but I rather doubt it; 
the glass is going down.” 

Bernard was at the rectory that afternoon. 
Mr. Curtis took vital interest in the new 
rector’s concerns, and gave him what good 
advice he could. He had volunteered to 
take charge of the parish for him during his 
three weeks’ absence in North Devon, and 
Bernard was only too glad to leave the care 
of it to him. 

“T must go now,” he said, after he had sat 
and talked for a longer time than he could well 
spare, “but you must let me say, sir, how 

glad I am that we shall find you here on our 
return. Stowe would scarcely be itself if 
you were away.” 

“Tt is like you to say so,” said Mr. Curtis, 
kindly ; “ need I say how glad we shall be to 
welcome you back? And let me give you a 


over your joyful anticipation of the happiness 
that will surely be yours, because the Lord’s 
children have great peace, and you will grow 
more and more into the knowledge of it; 
but what I want to say is this: if sorrow 
comes, don’t let it crush you and deaden 
your energies. Sometimes, I’think when I am 
called upon to give an account of my steward- 
ship, that will be laid to my charge.” 

Bernard was troubled. 

“Has He not compassion on our infirmi- 
ties?” he said gently. “None but He 
knows the depth of the sorrow, and none 
but He can duly make allowance. Do not 
judge yourself so severely, sir.” 

‘*Do you think Laura is happy?” he 
asked, the old doubt still disturbing him. 
“T have thought her looking brighter of 
late.” 

“T do not think you need fear for her,” 
said Bernard, ‘she has taken up her cross ; 
and nothing could have been better for her 
than to be thrown into contact with the 
family.” He did not specify whick family, 
but Mr. Curtis understood him. “I think,” 
he said, “at evening-tide there will be 
light.” 

Fe God bless you for that, Hamilton. Light 
at eventide for her and for me. May your 
morning never be overshadowed, as mine 
was,” he said tenderly, “but whatever 
comes, don’t forget the light is there, though 
we cannot see it. Light at eventide; I will 
think of that.” 

So Bernard left him, and the old rector’s 
heart was comforted. 

Tuesday came, as bright a day as any one 
could wish, for all Miss Rebecca’s prognos- 
tications. The flag on the church steeple 
and the grammar school would have showed 
that something unusual was going on, even 
had it not been apparent in a great many 
other ways. So in the light of the sweet 
May morning Bernard and Sylvia were 
married, and those who crowded the church 
said a sweeter bride had never been seen. 
Burrows declared that none but he should 
drive them to the Minsterham station, so he 
had his way, and the bells rang, and there 
was a general festivity about the place which 
would have been absent had there been no 
expectation of a return three weeks hence. 
Mrs. Milner and the two dear aunts with 
Charlotte and Nelly tried not to feel miser- 
able, for why should they, with everything so 











caution, my dear fellow. Everything looks 
bright to you now, and I pray it may long 
continue so; but trials will come, and sor- 


exactly to their mind ? 
The next number of the Sfowe Puerorum 
Weekly Gasette spoke of the event in the 
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GOLDEN HOURS AROUND THE YULE LOG. 





“On Tuesday was celebrated in the parish 
church of St. Peter’s, by the Rev. the ex- 
rector, the marriage of the Rev. Bernard 
Hamilton, rector of Stowe Puerorum, and 
Miss Sylvia Bowen, granddaughter of the 
late Mr. Featherstone, of the Manor House, 
in this town. The bride (who looked re- 
markably well) was given away by her cousin, 
the Rev. Gerald Smith; and a select party 
met afterwards at breakfast in the Manor 
House. In the evening an entertainment, 
specially for all the poor of the parish, was 
given at Mr. Hamilton’s request in the Town 
Hall, which was elegantly and elaborately 
decorated for the occasion by our respected 
fellow-townsman, Mr. Ebenezer Smithson, the 


| parish clerk. Conspicuous among the decor- 
ations we noticed one at the upper end of 
the hall, most chastely wrought in pure white 
with a border of delicate pink roses. In the 
centre was an ingenious monogram, com- 
posed of the initials, B.S. H., and above was 
the motto of the bridegroom, ‘ Thorough,’— 
a motto which, by the way, he always acts up 
to, as the excellent condition of the parish 
can testify. Beneath the monogram was a 
flowing scroll, bearing the words ‘ May 
they be happy!’ We need scarcely say 
this is a sentiment echoed by every inhabit- 
ant in Stowe.” 

Shall we not also echo it ?—* May they 





be happy!” 








GOLDEN HOURS AROUND THE YULE LOG. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


** The rose, it is the love of June, 
The violet that of spring, 
But all those faithless, fading flowers, 
That take the south wind’s wing, 
As craven blooms I hold in scorn, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn.” 
Anon, 


** Ring out, wild chimes, ring out again ! 
Thy midnight notes awake 
Sad memories of joy and grief, 
Though dear for old year’s sake, 
Of happy days, for ever gone, 
And lost friends, ever dear, 
Who even in their heavenly home 
May greet the coming year.” 


THE year has nearly completed its circle, 
and has touched each of the twelve finger- 
posts that mark its course. The new serials 
are impatiently cut. 


festival. The days may be short and the 
nights long, the stars may twinkle frostily, 
and the trees bear crystals instead of fruit ; 
even that is pleasant by way of a change. 
There is at least one tree that can offer more 
bribes than all the trees put together in the 
Sittingbourne orchards ; a tree that spangled 
fairies, Japanese acrobats, nigger minstrels, 
and waxen ladies have a predilection for 
posing on; from whose boughs they may 
be seen in characteristic attitudes and pic- 
turesque groups, while bonbons, Chinese 
lanterns, necklaces, and book-markers 
| suggest that they have come there to hold a 
bazaar. So many articles, too, are presented, 
which, strange to say, were the particular 





wish of the despoilers of the beautiful 
We are in haste to see| boughs, that collusion between the tree’s 


if our speculations concerning the dénoue-| patrons and Aladdin may well be suspected. 


ment of the story in which we are most in-| 


Then in the absence of spring flowers, 


terested will be verified, and games, charades,/summer roses, and leaves in their rich 


puzzles, pictures, and pictorial embellish- 
ments are more in demand for the youngsters 
chan they have been since this time last year. 
We wonder when there will cease to be 
anything new under the sun? The sources 
of inventive and pictorial genius seem to be 
inexhaustible. 

December, though a dark, cold month, is 
always sure ofa warm welcome. Perhaps 
because we are not sorry to say “ Good-bye ” 
to November. But it is not for its own sake 
we welcome it, it is our Heilighmonat, or 
holy month, the month which calls us to 





the celebration of our merriest Christian 


autumnal dyes, we have the bright green 
holly with its coral clusters, the sacred mis- 
tletoe with its strings of pearl, the yellow 
jasmine, and the black hellebore. 

As joyous young folks meet to decorate 
the house of the Lord with all that He has 
made so beautiful in its time, each may 
exult in aiding to accomplish the happy 
prophecy of Isaiah (ix. 13), “The glory 
of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir 
tree, the pine tree, and the box together, to 
beautify the place of My sanctuary.” 

Truly Christmas is the golden crown of 


|the golden hours that the year has brought. 
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The old and middle-aged may have to feel 
full often that for them the gold has been 
severely tried, still if the furnace has purified 
it, it is all the more gold for the process ; but 
as, alas ! all that glitters is not gold, there are 
many to whom the sacred festival is but 
a glitter and a vain show. They take part 
in the pleasures that it brings, but have no 
acknowledged part in Him whose birth 
should be the cause of their rejoicing. The 
dayspring of Advent has not shone into 
their souls. 

Let such take breath amid their joys to 
pray for its swift appearing. The King looks 
down on His guests, and He sees who have 
not on the wedding garment. 

In looking back on the year so swiftly 
drawing to a close, there will be unanimity 
of sentiment on at least one point. Most of 
us will be of opinion that the weather has 
cheated us of many of the golden hours on 
which we had counted. The east wind was 
let loose upon us during the spring, and the 
rain during the summer. A fire has been 
occasionally welcome even in July andAugust 
and such primeval avocations as farming and 
gardening have not prospered according to 
their early wont. ‘There have been wars 
abroad and commercial and agricultural de- 
pression at home, so that in the consciousness 
of leaden moments we may well ask, where 
were the golden hours ? 

We have had them, let us hope, even if 
they have slipped out of our hands unawares. 
All colours are alike in the dark, and in the 
night-time jewels and metals may be con- 
founded. ‘Time shall separate the ore from 
the rubbish. 

While old heads and wise have been 
worried about the state of their country and 
the future of the generation rising on its soil, 
the present has been spoiled to the little ones 
by the perpetual downpour. Many a charm 
has been said against the rain, but still so 
much has fallen that had the waters of the 
deluge been drawn off in vapour, and re- 
ceived in some reservoir in the clouds, a 
leakage might well be suspected. 

The months have been robbed of their in- 


-dividuality, despoiled of the charms so ravish- 


ingly portrayed on painter’s canvas and on 
poet’s page. 

Coquettish April, bridal May, and “leafy 
June” have made but a trist déd%¢ and fare- 
well. July has been more moping than 
languishing, and altogether we feel as if 
March and November had ruled the year by 
turns, only leaving to their sisters a nominal 
authority. Dismissing the Jatter to welcome 








his successor, would it be out of place here 
to speak a word in his defence which has 
long been in our heart, and perhaps may not 
find a more convenient season ? 

There is a black sheep in every fold, says 
the proverb, and as we chew the cud of re- 
flection on an assertion as unpalatable as it 
is dogmatic, we cannot think of any fold 
literal or metaphoric that can even by ex- 
ception prove the rule. This inevitable 
black sheep is convenient for the uses of 
a scapegoat, round whose defenceless horns 
all manner of iniquities are bound, without 
any danger of their being rebutted, or a 
counsel arising for the defence. 

Of the days of the week, Friday is held by 
persons in whose hearts remnants of the old 
superstition lingers, in the kind of respect in 
which one might hold the witches in “ Mac- 
beth.” A gruesome day for any new under- 
taking. Applicants for place are warned to 
beware of it. Servants will not begin a term 
with new employers on that day. The ship 
that sails on it is fated. Even of the four 
sisters who change sceptres and succeed one 
another in an equal reign, one has to be held 
responsible for encouraging laziness and 
inertia, accelerating decline, and accomplish- 
ing such an amount of mischief as seriously 
to detract from the perfection of her winsom 
and genial character. 

And of the four winds of heaven ! 

Charles Kingsley has been the first to say 
a word in favour of the “ wuthering” east. 
Let him, however, enlarge on its bracing 
properties as he may, an incredulous smile 
will pass round the court of public opinion, 
among whom the verdict still obtains that,— 


‘* The wind from the east 
Is neither good for man nor beast.” 


The apologist for November has no better 
case, and still less chance of gaining a hear- 
ing, for appearances are all against the 
defendant, and his unpopularity is an acknow- 
ledged fact, scarcely relieved by a dissenting 
voice. 


‘“‘ The mellow year is hasting to its close, 
The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast. 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows, 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed, 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows. 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day, 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 
The russet leaves obstruct the struggling way 
Of oozy brooks which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Vrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine, . 
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his appearance; while, as if this dismal pictur 


pipes up Hartley Coleridge, immediately on 


head. The Saxons styled it Wint-monat, or 
e|wind month, from the gales of wind preva- 


of his doings in the country were not|lent during its reign. This contributes not a 
enough, the elder Hood makes a pitiless ex-|little to making it one of the most unwhole- 


posé of his life in town :— 


** No sun, nO moon, no morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dark, no proper time of day, 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 
No road, no street, no t’other side the way.” 
No end to any row, 
No indications where the crescents go, 
No top to any steeple, 
No recognitions of familiar people, 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November.” 


In sheer pity Tom Hood j/s comes for- 


some and uncomfortable months of the year. 
But the dreary effect is heightened by the 
sun’s removing his seat of empire to the 
other side of the equator, and only leaving 
to poor November the fringes of his splen- 
dour to glad himself withal. November is at 
a further disadvantage as the pioneer of 
frosty but festive December, with his robes 
of ermine and suit of sparkling diamonds, 
and the successor of golden October, the 
Wyn-monat, or wine month. 

Yet is the disadvantage all his own, he 
sinks himself for our benefit. 

“While the Swede is storing his turnips, 


ward, and in a spirit of championship, and the ‘ hypochondriac Englishman,’ prepar- 


worthy of his British blood and fire :— 


‘*Come in, November. How d’ye do? 
Give us your fist, you jolly dog ! 
Just let me catch them bullying you 
For bringing heavy rain and fog. 
Better be kept in foggy roof 
Than in a shroud of clay be hid, 
Better the raindrops on the roof 
Than clods upon the coffin-lid. 
Sit down, old boy, and drain a glass, — 
Leave at the door your fog and rain, 
I hope when these next twelve months pass 
That I shall see you here again, 
Hereafter as the years go by, 
With grateful heart and bumper deep, 
The day of your returning I 
Shall as a second birthday keep. 
A fortnight since I did not dare 
To hope that we should meet again, 
But lo! we meet; and shall 7 care 
For weather? Give me fog and rain ! 
Why, if you like, old fellow, freeze ! 
’Twill prove I’m still existing ; give’ 
Cough, cold, or chilblains—why, in these 
I find the evidence I live. 
Acold? I might be colder still ; 
A cough? A coffin worse would be. 
Chilblains? At least I feel the chill. 
That tells I yet have warmth in me. 
‘I think, and therefore I exist,’ 
Observed a sage long years ago ; 
I feel, so live, and could have kissed 
The foot that crushed my tenderest toe.” 


Whether the cause of the defendant is 
much served by such an expression of sym- 
pathy is to be doubted, since its magna- 
nimity is made patent by a positive admission’ 
of injury, and the argument appears to be 
based on the supposition that two blacks may 
make a white. 

November, according to the old mode of 
reckoning, was the ninth month of the year. 
As we reckon it, is, however, the eleventh, 
and is characteristically drawn in a garment 
of changeable green, and black upon his 


ing to hang himself,” he, by way of contrast 
and foil, is laying December under large 
tribute to him, reversing for us the order of 
carnival before Lent, wailing the sad mono- 
tone that shall make the major melody when 
it does burst forth more appreciated, painting 
the dark background which shall throw up in 
strong relief the bright faces on the fore- 
ground of the picture. 

A warm, hearty “ good-bye” to November, 
then, instead of “Glad to see the last of 
you.” On the principles of art we could not 
have dispensed with him. 

Having given our first Christmas-box to 
this deeply injured, longsuffering party, let 
us reflect amid what different scenes members 
of our own family and social circle may be 
spending Christmas. 

In a moment we are at the antipodes 
where the unpacking of hampers is per- 
formed in the spots most suitable for a mid- 
summer picnic. Then buoyant fancy trans- 
ports us to the ice-bound shores of Labrador, 
of Nova Scotia, and of Newfoundland. Ah! 
what jolly stories we have been told of 
Christmas there! Christmas amid the fami- 
lies of the settlers. Not held in elegant 

drawing-room or substantially furnished 

dining-hall, but in a large house-place that 

might remind one of Elizabethan times here. 

Huge wood fires on open hearths with dog- 

irons, and for one yule log the logs are piled 

up to the height of an ordinary mantel- 

piece. At sundown a brand kept for the 

purpose all the year is applied flaming to 

it, and a gun is fired. The report of guns 

from other homesteads may be heard, calling 

forth an invariable exclamation of ‘ Oh, 

So-and-so’s fire is lighted.” Cakes and 

buns are baked and served hot; but the 
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cautious cook must mount a chair to put 
them in the swing ovens with safety. Every 
one that comes in is offered a sugar dram, 
which is a wine-glassful of rum, sweetened 
with moist sugar. This sugar dram is offered 
as a sacrament of reconciliation to all the 
droppers in, whose presence after family 
feuds and neighbourly misunderstandings in- 
dicates a desire for the renewal of good-will. 
The young folks amuse themselves according 
to their bent, and to the top of it. 

“We're a’noddin’” would form an appro- 
priate glee ere the company separate, for as 
custom decrees that the fire be sat out, in 
order that the last live brand may be pre- 
served to light the next Christmas fire with, 
all gather round the decaying embers, to be- 
guile the time with strange tales, legends of 
departed kith and kin, to say nothing of 
traditionary ghosts, till there is but one brand 
left. Again a gun is fired, other guns reply, 
and slowly and drowsily— 

** Sound sinks into silence, 
All footsteps retire.” 

It is well known that it is to the Germans 
we are indebted for the Christmas-tree. To 
the German child, Christmas without its tree 
is as unsatisfactory as a bride without a veil, 
a monarch without a crown. One of our 
young friends, passing a winter vacation at 
school there, said what delight she and her 
companions had felt in trudging ankle deep 
in snow, to take to certain poor children 
tiny twigs of fir planted in pots, and tricked 
out like miniature Christmas-trees. 

Surely we might take a hint from this. 
Tiny as the trees were, they conveyed as 
much pleasure as our little folks draw out 
of the mysterious stocking. 

In Scotland Christmas Day is not held of 
as much importance as the 1st of January. 
Presbyterianism looks askance at religious 
festivals, and the strong logical faculty of the 
Scotch takes exception to very close guesses 
at the dates of Advent and Easter, being 
treated as conclusive. 

In the country various methods obtain of 
celebrating the Nativity, some of them 
founded on old superstitions. Crude and 
absurd also are the words of some of the 
religious ballads made use of by the waits, 
and sung by peripatetic groups under the 
midnight stars, or perhaps to the accompani- 
ment of double-bass and viol in the kitchens 
of hospitable farmers. 

Not long ago we heard a very ancient one, 
which we hardly thought worthy of revival in 
this century. We have since met with it in 
the pages of “ Westward Ho ”— 


“ As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing, 
This night shall be the birth-night 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 
* His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall. 
‘* He neither shall be rockéd 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in the wooden manger 
That lieth on the mould. 
** He neither shall be washen 
With white wine nor with red, 
But with the fair spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 
‘** He neither shall be clothéd 
In purple nor in pall, 
But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all. 
“ As Joseph was a-walking 
Thus did the angel sing, 
And Mary’s son at midnight 
Was born to be our King.° 


“ Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year, 
And light you up your candles, 
For His star, it shineth clear.” 

In some parts the choir of a church or a 
chapel go round in the twilight of the Christ- 
mas Eve, and call upon all the influential 
families belonging to their several congre- 
gations, for the purpose of treating them to a 
Christmas carol. 

We can remember such a visit being paid 
at our own house in our juvenile days. A 
band of well-dressed young women carried 
with them a Christmas-tree, on which a 
beautifully-dressed doll with a gilt crown 
and a wand was the centre of attraction. 
They grouped themselves around it at the 
far end of the warm kitchen, and sang their 
carol very sweetly, after which Christmas 
cheer was dispensed to them according to 
the custom of the place. — 

The preparation for Christmas in town 
might furnish material for a separate article. 
And even then time would fail to tell of the 
ingenious devices by which butchers, poul- 
terers, grocers, greengrocers, fruiterers, con- 
fectioners, toy and knicknack vendors and 
stationers contrive to keep John Bull in 
mind of the fact that Christmas is at hand, 
and that whatever his anxieties respecting 
Christmas bills, society in general, and his 





interesting family in particular, expect him 
not only to know the way to his pocket, but 
the way out, and not to be deterred by an 
unmanly timidity from drawing on the reserve 
funds. Then the various philanthropic 
institutions put forth claims for special 
remembrance. There is a strained anxiety 





to pass the cup of fellowship and good-will 
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where every lip may reach it, to make even 
the least and most neglected of fortune 
happy for once in the year; but it is melan- 
choly toreflect how transient the gleam of 
comfort is on some horizons, and the hearts 
opened to sympathy and kind offices by all 
the associations of the festive season have 
need to exercise a jealous care lest they too 
quickly close again. 

Society does well to save Ginx’s baby from 
being thrown over Westminster Bridge, but 
better for the poor little wight that he had 
been left to his fate than that he should in 
later years be goaded into throwing himself 
over. 

The white letter day dawns at last. As it 
grows upon the horizon the streets wear a 
Sunday air. The church bells ring their 
invitation to a spiritual banqueting. Chil- 
dren trot on in advance of their elders, full of 
the reminders that the nocturnal visit of 
Santa Claus has left, and anticipations of 
what may be to come, Returning, we are 
disposed for once to doubt— 

“ The rarity 


Of Christian charity 
Under the sun,” 


so many placards are up inviting the poor 
man to the feast, and so many are seen 
carrying home within covers the good things 
provided for them. 

The next few hours finds the world and 
his wife at home. 

The burden of butchers’ trays and shop 
Stalls is transferred to the snowy-draped 
mahogany. Standing advertisements are also 
there. Sirloin of beef, and consequential 
turkey, savoury goose, and innocent-looking 
sucking pig, all minister to the carnivorous 
predilections of the feast-loving Anglo- 
Saxon ; and the pomp of shop windows now 
awaits its turn upon sideboard or within folds 
of silk and tissue-paper. 

Then follows the much-to-be-dreaded 
boxing-day, when we are sure to have the 
honour of a call from every man, woman, or 
child to whose good offices we have been 
ever so remotely indebted. 

A pile of small change disappears before 
these applicants for remembrance like butter 
before the sun. Waits and chimney-sweeps, 
turncocks and dustmen, grocers’ boys and 
errand-boys, all put in their claim; but we know 
of no one to whom we send out a douceur with 
more hearty good-will than our friend the post- 
man. Let him disappoint us as often as he 
may, let him be the perpetual bearer of evil 
tidings, we still owe him no grudge. Let 





days in the year, we should still welcome his 
approach on the three hundred and sixty- 
fifth ; and let, him with admirable stoicism 
deal us the cruellest blows and indifferently 
pass on, we should still, true to the incon- 
sistency of this human nature which we are 
individually so eager to disavow, persist in 
regarding him as a beneficent genius. There 
are few men of letters enjoy such a monopoly 
of .public confidence as the postman, but 
having received all he has to give, we un- 
gratefully leave him to pursue the uneven 
tenor of his way without further notice, 
except on Christmas Day ; wherefore let us 
in atonement be as liberal as we can. 

For many years now children have been 
the masters of the feast, and how appro- 
priately do we make them so! It is round 
the cradle of the young Child that our 
deepest and most hallowed musings group 
themselves. The life of Him through whom 
we hope to be made alive began in its great 
humility where ours has begun in helpless, 
unconscious infancy. The path that led to 
Calvary is traversed and traversed for ever 
now, but at the season we celebrate it was 
for Him only entered on. All its anguish 
lay before Him, and while our sharpest 
experiences serve to bring us more into fel- 
lowship with the Man of Sorrows, it is meet 
we should call the children around us, and, 
sure of their sympathy with their own period 
of existence, show them the place “where 
the young Child lay.” 

It is the time, too, for instilling in their 
young minds that the God who permits 
misery ordains happiness; that He wills 
their participation in His immortal joy, and 
sent His Son to suffer punishment that they 
might spiritually go free. Dwelling on the 
beneficence of the God-man’s life here, we 
should bring home to them the claim that 
the poor and the sick have upon them. 
Every year as it passes finds us more and 
more disposed to regard Christmas as the 
children’s feast, and less and less our own. 
The: children are full of the present save 
when they look into the future. We are 
learning to leave the future, sure that our 
dreams respecting it will never be realized, 
but we cannot banish the past. 

The dear familiar faces that are gone come 
between us and the faces that are left. Of 
those who once kissed under our mistletoe, 
and heightened the sport of our snap- 
dragon, “ some are married, some are dead.” 
Some, perhaps, have risen and gone into a 
far country, feeling that life’s chances are all 
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Saddest of all, some pet lamb has per- 
adventure gone astray, and we wonder 
whether it. has lost its way or is finding it 
again. Recollection visits the heart’s in- 
most shrine, to kneel and pray there that 
tender memories of us may awaken in the 
careless spirit, and that the holy influences 
of the time of mirth may be potent to subdue 
the stubborn will. 

But for the children’s sake we have to 
banish the tear and keep the smile fresh 
upon the lip. 

The week passes, to bring in New Year’s 
Eve and New Year's Day, a faint echo of 
the gladness and the joy; but retrospect 
puts in a stronger claim than ever. Its 
claim is on the higher part of us as well as to 
our emotional nature, and it is fitting we 
obey it—fitting that we ‘remember all the 
way in which the Lord our God has led 
us.” We shall find that we have been led by 
a way that we knew not. With the night- 
time we must recall our song; with the wil- 
derness, the “ comfortable words ;” with the 
bitter cup, the flagons and apples that 
awaited us in the “ banqueting house.” We 
must remember our part of the terms in 
every covenant we have made with the 
Father of spirits, and be careful to renew 
them ere the dawn of the new year breaks 
upon us. 

Man is a microcosm. Our own individual 
history, our relative and family one, cannot 
but be full of interest and profit to ourselves. 


country, have directed their course to 
another, with hopes in many cases doomed 
to disappointment; yet there must be, in 
consequence, more room in our overcrowded 
centres for those who are left; and it seems 
to be in the order of Divine Providence that 
the inferior races on the face of the globe 
should give way to the nobler, and that the 
compulsion of circumstances caused by an 
ever-increasing population should be brought 
to bear on the children of civilization, to com- 
pel them to go into the beautiful but unculti- 
vated regions of the earth and possess them. 

National as truly as personal adversity 
must be permitted for the working out of 
ultimate good. We san see now that the 
persecution which drove the pilgrim fathers 
to seek on stranger soil, and amid the “ un- 
taught Indian’s brood,” freedom to worship 
God, was overruled to ends which could 
hardly have been in the imagination of the 
most nobly aspiring of them all. God has 
made of them a great nation. 

In many a home has the angel of death 
fulfilled the mission against which human 
nature and the love of friends cry out and 
appeal even to the last. There has been 
mourning also in the high places of our land. 
The Queen has had to weep over the early 
death of a daughter endeared to her by the 
sweetest associations with the greatest sorrow 
of her past, and her womanly heart has 
yearned to the children of the ducal family ot 
Hesse left motherless. The joy that attended 
the marriage of the Duke of Connaught full 





Let us not shrink from taking up the little 
book which no one else can open, and at 
appropriate seasons reviewing its pages, we 
shall be all the better for the exercise. We 
shall see why we failed here, how we_might 
have acted more wisely there. We shall see 
that we have more to praise God for than we 
know, more ground of hope and trust for the 
future than we thought. 

Looking away from home, we see that 
the year has been an important one in the 
annals of our country. The war in Zulu- 
land and the final capture of the haughty 
savage, who, in the assurance of his own 
royalty, defied the British Government, have 
kept the public interest upon the gud vizv, 
while the royal massacres in Burmah have as 
peremptorily called for British interference, 
and so turned the attention into a new 


soon was shadowed by the bereavement that 
'the Crown Princess of Prussia was called to 
sustain in the death of the Prince Waldemar, 
a boy of beautiful promise. 

And who could be so heartless or so pos- 
sessed by party prejudices as to remain un- 
affected by the blow that has fallen on one 
of the most illustrious exiles England ever 
cherished, and amid circumstances of such 
tragic excitement? 

“The only son of his mother, and. she 
was a widow.” The words apply with all 
their original pathos to the Empress-mother, 
whose beauty has been the rapture of one of 
the most brilliant of the European courts, 
and a world-wide theme, and whose career, 
from its growth into a full-orbed splendour 
till its sudden eclipse and final desolateness, 
has been the most pathetic that now waits to 





direction. 

The severity of the times has swelled the 
tide of emigration. The Australian colonies 
have been overburdened with those enter- 
prising spirits who, finding themselves with- 


be inscribed on history’s page. 

The child of France, the darling of her 
heart, the sunshine on the sere leaves of her 
autumn, has fulfilled a destiny which is: in 
pitiful contrast to his youthful dreams, 





out scope for their energies in their own 
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‘ A gallant young life has been thrown away, | music of the new song now, and all her 
and the assegai of the savage has found a future inspiration must be lit in the land 
mark which might well have been denied it. | which to her on earth was not very far off. 
The Queen’s constant solicitude over and Beside her, many literary characters have 
tender sympathy with this anguished child of | passed away, who served another generation 
misfortune can only deepen the appreciation | than our own, and whose “ works follow.” 
of her that must be in all hearts that— | We cannot particularize or continue the 
résumé on which we have been almost fool- 

'hardy enough to venture. Our readerswill 
| follow out for themselves any train of eflec- 
and who in her frequent visits to Chislehurst | tions that has been worthy of suggestion, so 
have not seen the picture of royalty in cere-|it is time we took leave of them, fervently 
monious mourning, but the sacred and tender | wishing them a merry Christma and a 
fact of two women weeping together. | happy new year, with 

In the Christian world has been silenced | 
one of the sweetest of the harps of Zion.| MANY GOLDEN HOURS AROUND THE YULE 
Frances Ridley Havergal has learned the LOG. 


** Hold the uncrownéd womanhood 
To be the royal thing,” 
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AN INCIDENT IN FRENCH HISTORY: ABRIDGED FROM AN OLD CHRONICLE, 





















THE years which immediately followed the| She gladly saw the waves bear her to the 
betrothal of Louis the Dauphin, son of|land she had been accustomed to consider 
Charles VII. of France, with the Princess|hers from childhood. Was it a guardian 
Margaret, daughter of James I. of Scotland, | angel or a spirit of evil which misled her 
were occupied by the English monarch in| pursuers? ‘The young bride would not have 
strenuous efforts to prevent the consumma-| hesitated to answer the question, 
tion of the marriage. Henry VI. even offered| Her springtide of life was unfolding fresh 
to give up Roxburgh and Berwick, two most} buds of promise ; hope and joy smiled round 
important frontier towns, to prevent the/her. All she glanced at was new and 
alliance of his formidable neighbours. | delightful. 
James I., though fully determined in his| Treachery, envy, and anger were to her 
own mind, as almost every one is when|mere empty words. Sorrow had not yet 
asking advice, thought it necessary to call a| darkened her young life. Her heart throbbed 
council of the nobility and clergy of his | with delight as she saw a beautiful new world 
kingdom, and the return of the English|unfold itself before her, unconscious of the 
ambassadors with a negative to their royal | dark side lying still in the shades of night. 
master’s proposals was the result. At Rochelle everything was prepared for the 
Henry quickly resolved to spare no pains | princess’s progress to Tours. People streamed 
to effect by force what he had failed to|in from far and near to welcome her with 
accomplish by negotiation, and sent English | shouts of joy. The flower of the French no- 
ships to cruise along the French coast with the! bility, the princes of the royal house, and a 
purpose of intercepting and carrying off the|crowd of knights and gentlemen made their 
royal girl as soon as it was ascertained that|way from Tours to meet the smiling girl, 
she had embarked forthe Continent. When| who looked like a heavenly apparition as she 












































the French flag showed itself, and a large 
ship appearing to carry costly cargo, the 
English immediately pursued, and after 
an eager chase, came up with what proved to 
be a French merchantman, laden with wines, 
and destined for the Dutch harbours. 

In the meantime the vessel bearing the 
Scotch princess entered the harbour of 
Rochelle in safety, no suspicion of the 


moved forward on her snow-white palfry, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd rising with 
every step until, reaching the gate of Tours, 
she was led with triumph through the festive 
decorations, past houses adorned with 
tapestry, and under showers of flowers. 
This was but as a prelude to the honour- 
able reception which awaited her at Tours, 
where the king and queen and every member 





danger which threatened her having entered 
Margaret’s mind. 


of the royal family pressed forward to offer 
homage. 
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The Dauphin, hardly yet beyond the limits 
of childhood, gazed at his young bride with 
unconcealed delight. 

Love and admiration accompanied the 
princess wherever she went. Her time was 
passed in feasting and rejoicing, in such 
gaiety as Margaret had never seen in the 
serious repose of court life in her northern 
fatherland. Her young and inexperienced 
heart, as we said, was enraptured at seeing 
herself the queen of all this splendour. 

The Archbishop of Tours exerted him- 
self to obtain a dispensation from the Pope, 
so as to enable the wedding of the still too 
juvenile couple to be solemnized. His efforts 
were successful; and the Archbishop of 
Rheims, who was the chancellor of the king- 
dom, gave the young couple the blessing of 
the Church in the cathedral of Tours. 

Renewed pageants and festivities followed, 
and, like a chrysalis just emerged into a 
gorgeous butterfly, the new Dauphiness 
fluttered hither and thither, enjoying and 
offering enjoyment to all around. 

The nation at large passed several ensuing 
years in mingled joy and sorrow, the troubles 
of war alternating with rejoicings for victory. 
The young Dauphiness still retained her 
happy spirit. Though little crosses occa- 
sionally sprang up, she regarded them lightly, 
and with the artlessness of childhood refused 
to harbour the idea of unkind intention. 
She loved her husband, though their marriage 
was not blessed with children, and though 
the Dauphin showed occasionally but too 
distinct traces of an unhappy temper—a 
melancholy inheritance from his grand- 
mother, Isabeau of Bavaria. 

Character and temper, it has been truly 
remarked, are oftener repeated in the second 
than in the first generation; and children are 
generally a more faithful copy of their grand- 
parents than of their own father and mother. 

One warm spring day the Dauphiness was 
seated, towards evening, on a terrace of the 
Castle which overlooked the river Marne. 
A rich canopy extended above her head, the 
ladies and gentlemen of her court standing 
round her. 


Nearest was Alice de Salignz, her favourite 
maid of honour, the faithful confidante of all 


her thoughts and wishes. 


By the side of this lady was wont to be 


found the young knight, Robert d’Estoutville, 
and not far off was his elder brother Jean. 
Notwithstanding their youth, these gentle- 


men occupied an honourable position at 
court. They had made themselves famous 


bravery, and the elder brother by the lively, 
and yet not undignified urbanity with which 
he gained the affection of the citizens, and 
so induced them to hold out seven long 
morths against the besieging English. 

The happy consequences France felt and 
acknowledged were mainly owing to the two 
brothers, and after the peace with England 
was proclaimed, Charles took care to dis- 
tinguish them with daily marks of favour. 
He introduced his daughter-in-law to them, 
with flattering acknowledgments of what 
they had done for the kingdom; and they 
were received into the small circle which 
immediately surrounded her. 

In close proximity, and forming a remark- 
able contrast to these brothers, a little thick- 
headed dwarf appeared to kneel. He was 
in reality standing on two spindle-shaped 
legs, which seemed scarcely able to support 
the weight of the heavily ornamented and 
over-dressed body. The broad white face, 
surrounded with thin, bristly hair, was ugli- 
ness itself, and might have belonged to a 
Chinaman. But close to the trunk-like nose, 
and deep sunk behind the high cheek-bones, 
two clear eyes looked forth, at all times in- 
telligent, and occasionally as if inspired. 
From these orbs the genius that had been 
doomed to dwellin this misshapen tabernacle 
sent forth wondrous beams, This man was 
the great poet of the day, Alain Chartier. 
A singular freak of nature had destined him 
to unite the most heterogeneous qualities,— 
extrerne external ugliness with beauty of 
mind and heart. 

He occupied the position of Minister of 
Finance, and was at the same time, as we 
have said, a great poet. 

His songs resounded through France, and 
made him high in favour with all ladies 
gentle and simple. Yet, strange to say, he was 
neither envied nor slandered by his own sex. 
And though a glimpse of his distorted face 
frightened the little children he met in the 
street, refined and fastidious men and women 
thronged round him and_ courted his 
society. 

The Dauphiness valued the poet as a 
warm and faithful friend, and listened with 
admiration to the effusions of his genius. 
Alain worshipped her with deferential silence, 
and would gladly have laid down his life for 
her. pane 
The pettiness of court etiquette was irk- 
some to Margaret; she dispensed with it 
wherever it was possible, and encouraged 
those about her to express their opinions 





at the siege of Harfleur—Robert by personal 


openly, even when contrary to her own. 
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On the evening of which we are speaking 
conversation was more than usually unre- 
strained, when suddenly a dead silence 
ensued on the entrance of Monsieur du 
Tillay, the mighty favourite of the easily- 
duped monarch. 

Bowing profoundly, as the manners of the 
court demanded, he approached the princess, 
and invited her in the name of the king to a 
large hunting party, which was to take place 
the next day. Then glancing coldly around 
on the silent assembly, “I hope I am not 
intruding here,” he said, in measured accents ; 
“hearing many voices led me to expect an 
interesting discussion, but on my entrance I 
find the conversation suddenly broken off.” 

“Can Monsieur du Tillay really be in 
earnest in these expressions of surprise?” 
said Alain Chartier. ‘Did he not enter 
with such an air of importance, that any one 
could divine the high and mighty nature of 
the commission with which the king’s Majesty 
had honoured him? Was it not natural that 
we should be silent to allow time and oppor- 
tunity for the proper discharge of the same ?” 

“And may one venture to inquire what 
was the subject of this, so animated, debate ?” 
said Du Tillay. 

“What should hinder you?” said Alain ; 
“but it remains with our sovereign lady to 
determine whether the question shall be 
answered.” 

“Perhaps her Royal Highness desires my 
absence, that the conversation may proceed 
uninterruptedly,” said Du Tillay, in an 
offended tone, but at the same time bowing 
profoundly to the princess. 

““Which is most remarkable, the pride or 
the humility of this courtier?” whispered 
Alain, audibly enough to be heard by all 
present. 

The Dauphiness rose. 

“In one occupied with so many important 
matters occasional absence of mind is 
pardonable,” said she, “ otherwise I should 
censure Monsieur du Tillay’s forgetfulness 
of the presence in which he stands. Make 
yourself happy,” she added, with a slight tone 
of irony ; ‘‘ you can take part in the conversa- 
tion, and I invite you todo so. I have no 
secrets, and no need to have recourse to the 
precautions you imagine, Continue, Sir 
Knight, your interesting description of Pope 
Amadeus, which was interrupted by the 
entrance of the king’s messenger,” she added, 





always ready to follow him with pleasure 
when and where he wills.” 

She took Alice’s arm, bowed to the gentle- 
men, and followed by her ladies left the room. 
Du Tillay looked after her with an expression 
of consternation. 

“Oh that this amiable princess were 
better advised !,” sighed he. 

“What do you mean by that observation?” 
cried Robert d’Estoutville. 

“You appear to honour those in immediate 
attendance on the princess with your dis- 
approbation,” said another. 

The poet looked keenly and scrutinizingly 
on the king’s favourite, then said slowly, 
“Tell us, Sir Knight, who are the Dau- 
phiness’s evil counsellors, that we may, as 
in duty bound, warn her against them. 
Have you haply discovered them in the 
present company? If so, speak, and let the 
accused defend themselves.” 

“Gentlemen !” exclaimed Du Tillay, 
“what interpretation to put on my innocent 
words! They conceal nothing sinister; 
nothing more than anxiety respecting our 
excellent young princess, who, with the artless 
naiveté of a child, displays also the want of 
circumspection which is its accompaniment. 
Far from imagining that the princess has bad 
advisers, I should feel happy indeed if I 
thought she would listen to the good advice 
which I am convinced Monsieur Alain 
Chartier would most readily offer. It might 
make her alter some points of external 
deportment, which provoke dangerous mis- 
construction.” 

“Speak plainer, I beseech you,” said 
Alain. 

“ What, for instance, if the king were made 
acquainted with the foregoing scene and dis- 
course ?—the wife of his son, the future 
Queen of France, espousing the cause of the 
false Pope Amadeus!” 

“Go and tell Charles VII. what you 
have heard this day,” was the reply. 

“It is not my wont to play eavesdropper 
and talebearer,” said Du Tillay, losing his 
temper, “nor do I wish the king to become 
acquainted with the want of circumspection 
displayed by the Dauphiness. She has 
already prepared him to view the affair in 
the strongest light ;” and he left the room in 


displeasure. 


“ Thank God we are rid of that kill-joy. 
I already feel the atmosphere clearer,” said 


turning courteously to Monsieurd’ Estoutville; | Alain. ‘It is really insupportable to hear 
“and you, Monsieur du Tillay, tell the king}a stony-hearted creature like that judge a 


that I shall be glad to hear more of his wishes 


lady whose very failings are virtues, because 





respecting the hunt, and assure him I am 


they spring from an unsuspecting heart.” 
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“He did well to absent himself,” cried 


Robert d’Estoutville, “before Alain had} She fancied, in fact, she——’ 


thrown the gauntlet, for never was Knight of 


palfry, had not time to remark everything. 


“ Now what stops you?” said Alain. He 


the Round Table more ready to defend his | continued. 


lady.” 


‘She thought the king had sent his court 


“ And when did the undisguised favour of a| foo/ to receive her, and when I approached to 


lady ever give true knight better right to 
stand up in her defence ?” said Monsieur de 
Jaloques. “Has not this most beautiful 
princess, in presence of the king, the queen, 
and the whole court, stooped (like Diana 
the Great tothe sleeping Endymion) down 
to this happiest of mortals, as he slept in the 
garden, and bestowed on him the highest 
mark of respect a lady can offer?” 

Jean d’Estoutville looked inquiringly at 
the poet. 

“So then,” said Alain, “ to make the whole 
story short, in plain words, the princess 
laughed meto scorn, and then did me homage. 
(People generally pursue a contrary course, 
and with an opposite effect.) And for this 
act I am the princess’s true and faithful 
servant to my life’s end. You look at me 
with a curious, doubtful air, Monsieur Jean 
d’Estoutville. You were far hence when we 
received this loveliest of kings’ daughters. 
So I will myself relate the affair, lest the 
vague talk of my enviers should mislead 

ou.” 

‘* But first hear the prelude,” said Monsieur 
de Jaloques, laughing; “I would spare your 
modesty the too painful task.” 

Alain joined in the laugh, and drew back 
while De Jaloques continued to address 
Jean d’Estoutville. 

“Tmagine the present company, my dear 
sir, standing before the Castle of Tours, all 
watching for the princess’s arrival, in their 
most costly array, and in the midst Alain 
Chartier, outshining every one, his robe em- 
broidered magnificently with gold and pre- 
cious stones, and trimmed with the costliest 
fur.” 

“ He looked like a buffoon,” said Chartier. 

“ Nay, nay, not so,” continued the narrator; 
“a little singular, I will allow—somewhat— 
just slightly grotesque. Yellow and green, 
purple and blue, are excellent colours, but 
they stood in somewhat too close proximity. 
For the stature of our revered friend is 
not gigantic. Attached to the rich cap of 
state was a plume. It waved overhead, 
giving to his Highness the final stamp of per- 
fection. The effect was at first somewhat 
startling, on/y at first. The greatness of the 
form which trembled under this weight of 
splendour might be plainly seen. But, alas ! 


present the poem I had composed for the 
occasion, she laughed a long hearty laugh. 
Oh, that laugh was as sweet and as clear as 
a silver bell, but it pierced through my very 
soul. Well, she went on and entered the 
castle without paying me any more attention.” 
“Till the time came for her to acknow- 
ledge her error most penitentially,” rejoined 
De Jaloques. 

“Humph!” said Alain, “it is true that 
when she saw me take the seat appointed 
for me she discovered she had made a mis- 
take about the office I held at court. But 
she laughed whenever she looked my way, 
till the queen introduced me in due form. 
Then she became scarlet, uttered never a 
word, and for many a day only looked at me 
as a child expecting a reprimand.” 

“So much for the laughter, now for the 
homage,” said Robert d’Estoutville. 

Alain went on. “The little princess’s 
conduct embarrassed me all the more be- 
cause it sat so prettily on her. She prac- 
tised all sorts of winning arts to draw me 
into conversation. I showed her all the 
respect that was due to my future sovereign, 
but I neither spoke to her nor wrote a poem 
in her honour. Excuse the expression, 
gentlemen, in plain words I suked. But 
the more I did so, the more gracious did 
the princess show herself. When, one warm 
spring day, the sun shone bright and clear 
through the branches of the leafless trees as 
I lay beneath them on the green turf of the 
palace gardens, trying to catch a coy rhyme, 
I became conscious that the king and the 
whole court were coming up. ‘To rise or 
to retreat was alike impracticable. I 
followed the example of the ostrich, and 
shut my eyes, hoping that I should be 
thought sleeping. What did I hear? A 
rustling in the grass, as if the wind was 
passing over the flowers. The scent of 
May, the breath of Spring passed over me. 
My eyes remained fast closed; I felt my 
hand uplifted and—but enough. Such 
things can neither be said nor sung.” 

“ Ay, but there was an epilogue to the 
drama,” said De Jaloques, “for the Dau- 
phiness turned majestically to the spectators, 
“Tt is not to the man, but to the poet that 
I dohomage. To the hand that writes such 





the young princess, as she was lifted from her 


golden words, such divinely sweet songs.” 
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“That was more than the act of homage, 
said Jean d’Estoutville. 

“So I thought,” said Alain. 

“As you will,” said Robert; “but one 
thing is certain, history will hand this 
story down to posterity. Alain Chartier’s 
name will be heard when his songs are for- 
gotten.” 

* * * * 

One day during a royal hunt the fresh 
perfume of the wood lured Margaret and 
Alice to pursue the course of a footpath 
which led far into the forest. 

The attendants on the Dauphiness did 
not immediately remark her absence, thinking 
she was with the ladies near the king, and 
consequently hidden from them by the 
crowd. 

So the two friends rode on further and 
further, not knowing that the road kept 
continually diverging from that pursued 
by the rest of the party. 

At length fatigue and the increased heat 
of the sun induced them to alight. They 
tied \their palfries to the trees with their 
own hands, and throwing themselves beneath 
the thick shade on the flowery bank of a 
clear brook, sought to regain strength for 
their homeward journey, never doubting but 
they should be able to retrace their steps. 

The wood was refreshing, the birds sang 
gaily, the fountains murmured softly, every 
sound spoke of peace and repose ; the hunts- 
man’s horn and the barking of dogs were 
too distant to disturb their sense of calm 
and security. 

Like contented children they gathered 
the flowers that were within their reach, or 
watched gay butterflies balancing themselves 
on trembling blades of grass. 

There was a rustle in the grass. 

“A wounded stag is coming angrily upon 
us,” whispered Alice. 

“A timid hare more likely,” laughed the 
princess, 

It was neither, but Monsieur Robert 
d’Estoutville. He had noticed\their depar- 
ture along the footpath, followed, them at a 
distance, and soon came forward—rather 
awkwardly, it must be allowed—and offered 
to guide their returning footsteps. 

“We will remain here a little longer,” said 
the princess, “ and as Alice is not now fearful 
of the attack of an angry stag,” she added, 
laughing archly, “may I beg you both \to 
fetch me from yonder mound a branch of the 
cyclamen which grows there ?” 

Alice bowed and blushed as she kissed the 





Princess's hand in sign of obedience, but 


Margaret embracing her said, ‘‘ Not so, free- 
dom reigns in the wood;” then added in 
a whisper, “I know all.” 

Alice and Robert went to fetch the flower. 
Margaret remained alone. And as she sat 
she cast many a wistful longing glance back 
to her native Scotch mountains. A simple 
song she had learnt from her nurse burst in 
melancholy cadence from her lips. She 
looked languidly through the far-reaching 
leafy shade. In the distance a dark figure 
passed slowly across the landscape. As it 
caught her eye she was conscious of a cold 
shudder passing over her frame. 

“IT am hardly less childish than Alice,” 
she said to herself, by way of gaining courage, 
“to be frightened because a countryman 
leaves his work at midday to go home for 
rest and food.” 

Soon after a more welcome form appeared 
on the scene. Jean d’Estoutville came 
bounding over the turf, and throwing himself 
from his horse hurried towards her, while 
joyous blasts from the hunters’ horns sounded 
through the forest. 

“Ah, Madame, are you here quite alone 
in the woods, without attendants?” said the 
knight. 

“Alice and your brother are just gone 
to fetch me a bouquet of my favourite 
cyclamen,” said the Dauphiness, with un- 
concern. “Tie your horse with ours and 
enjoy this delicious scene. I feel so free, 
sad, and yet happy, as I have not been since 
my childhood. I could pass my life willingly 
in this graceful retreat. Do you not feel the 
same ?” 

The knight turned away, as if to hide a 
hardly articulated ejaculation. 

“Would you believe it?” resumed the 
princess, ‘I was almost wishing myself the 
daughter of a poor countryman I saw passing 
in the distance.” 

“Forgive me,” said the knight, “if I 
venture to remind you of returning.” 

*‘ See, there is the countryman I mentioned, 
again gliding through the thicket,” inter- 
rupted the princess. 

“No,” said the knight, looking after the 
figure as it disappeared behind some trees, 
“it is no countryman. I know him in spite 
of the disguise under which he hides—I fear 
no good intention. It is Monsieur du 
Tillay.” 

“Strange! what game can he be seeking 
here?” said the princess. 

“Right royal game, I fear,” sighed the 


\knight. ‘‘ Forgive me if I again remind you 


of the return homeward. The king will miss 
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that is the death-horn.” 

Margaret shuddered. 
word sometimes frightens one!” she said, 
smiling sadly. 


you said it almost solemnly. A noble 


creature deprived of life—laid low amid the | earnest to do so. 
I must con-|bably prevented the princess from thinking 


exultation of his persecutors. 
fess, Sir Knight, I have no pleasure in the 
bloody spectacle, and am glad to have 
escaped it.” 

Alice and Robert now came up laden with 
cyclamen ; the horses were led forward, and 
all four mounted to retrace their steps. 

Knights and servants joined them from 
different directions as they advanced, but | 
they saw nothing of Monsieur du Tillay till | 
they entered the king’s presence. His 
Majesty received the princess’s apologies 
kindly, though he had waited dinner nearly 
an hour. The Dauphiness excused herself 
by saying she had lost her way in the wood. 
The two Messieurs d’Estoutville were with 
her, and Mademoiselle de Salignac. No one 
at table said a word, but outside, among 
Monsieur du Tillay’s acquaintances, there 
was not a little whispering. Gossips of both 
sexes went from house to house with exag- 
gerated reports of what they had heard. The 
‘breath of suspicion and mistrust began to 
spread itself like a deadly blast, which does its 
work secretly but all too surely. From this 
time whenever the princess advanced beyond 
the circle of her immediate confidantes, she, 
who had formerly spread light and joy around 
her like a sunbeam, now met serious and 
anxious countenances, and a barrier of insur- 
mountable reserve. Her conduct, words, and 
appearance were commented upon in her 
absence; her name was avoided in large 
companies, though it became a constant 
topic in confidential intercourse. 

The health of the queen appeared to be 
seriously affected. Dark clouds of care cast 
their shadows on her brow. “ Her Majesty 
has good grounds for it,” said an old lady 
of quality, with a profound expression. 
Sighs and shakings of the head were the 
answers she received. All the gentlemen 
and ladies of the Court felt that a deep 
secret had been committed to their keep- 
ing, though they knew not what; shrugging 
of shoulders and mysterious glances darkly 
undermined the reputation of the purest and 
most amiable of princesses, who lived 
through it ali in the quiet of a good con- 




















the Dauphiness, for the hunt is over. Hark!|suspicious, with the solitary exception of 


the late appearance of the Dauphiness at 


“How a_ single |the hunt dinner. 


Nothing would have been easier than 


“ The death-horn! and then|to have ascertained the cause of this 


offence, if any one had set himself in 
Its unimportance pro- 


of it again. After she succeeded in dissi- 
pating the king’s momentary displeasure 
no one could trace the slightest shade of 
displeasure on the monarch’s countenance, 
till Monsieur du Tillay communicated some 
whispered information, the nature of which 
the reader may perhaps be able to divine. 

Weeks passed, during which the Dau- 
phiness experienced a kind of depression, 
for which she was quite unable to account, 
but which increased when she looked at 
the gloomy countenances of those who 
surrounded her. The king’s voice appeared 
to her harsh, and the queen’s reserve to 
increase. Her natural buoyancy did not 
now carry her so smoothly over the billows 
which tossed her bark. The daily crosses 
of life were for her no longer mere ripples ; 
they appeared like the threatening waves 
of an angry sea. Internal disquietude 
increased to such an extent, that at length 
Margaret was seriously indisposed. 

The doctors, after lengthy consultation, 
decided that repose was of the first import- 
ance. ‘The next morning the princess was 
dressed earlier than usual, notwithstanding the 
physician’s advice that she should not leave 
her room. Alice de Salignac burst in, pale 
as death. With an expression of despair 
on her countenance, she threw herself at 
Margaret’s feet. 

“What is it? What can have brought 
you to this state, my Alice?” said the 
equally alarmed princess. 

Alice grasped her knees with convulsive 
energy, unable to speak till sobs and tears 
relieved her. The two other ladies in 
waiting now approached, likewise weeping 
bitterly, and fell on their knees before the 
princess. A suspicion of impending danger 
flashed on her mind. 

“We are dismissed, the king and queen 
command it,” sobbed they. ‘ What will our 
parents think ?” ‘ 

“And I have no parents; this very day 
I must enter the Carmelites!” ejaculated 
the fainting Alice. 

The Dauphiness was speechless, but not 


science, seeing and suspecting none of these | for long ; with forced gaiety she cried, “ This 


things. And none could have brought/is impossible. 





Such things cannot be put 


forward a single fact that could be called|into execution without my consent. Make 
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yourselves happy, my good girls. Probably 
this deception has been practised to see 
how you would conduct yourselves under 
it. Be calm, I will go myself to the queen.” 
As she spoke these words the door was 
thrown open. Majestically severe, but with a 
countenance of deep sorrow, Mary of Anjou 
entered the apartment. 

She waved her hand for the young ladies 
to retire. Then in measured, serious, but 
not unkind terms, the queen began to explain 
to the princess the reason why she, in con- 
junction with the king, had determined on 
removing the three young ladies from her 
society. Her Majesty, considering the kind 
attention with which the princess received 
her words to be a proof of her gradually 
increasing conviction, continued,— 

* But you shall not therefore be deprived, 
my daughter, of the state which befits the 
future Queen of France; six ladies from the 
first French families shall be your com- 
panions and associates in the place of those 
thoughtless girls, They will, we trust, be 
better able to counsel your youth, and deter 
you from those slight irrelevancies of conduct 
which, amiable as they show the source to be 
from whence they spring, are yet incompa- 
tible with what is required from one in your 
high station. You will not henceforth stray 
accompanied only by a lovesick girl to the 
deepest recesses of the forest, and permit 
bold intrusion, while your companion pursues 
her love affair with the Burgundian knight !” 

“My God ! can these things be?” uttered 
Margaret. 

The queen, not hearing, or attributing 
another meaning to her words, became every 
moment warmer and more decided in what 
the said; and much was thus made known to 
the Dauphiness which it had been intended 
to conceal. Margaret's silence was inter- 
preted as a proof that the exordium was 
making a powerful impression. So the royal 
lecturer sought by every means to strengthen 
the good effect she was producing, and 
lamented vehemently the little care the 
princess took of her health, and the great 
alteration in her appearance. 

“Those three giddy girls and Monsieur 
Alain Chartier, in other respects a most worthy 
person, have led you to reverse the order 
of nature. Soon after midnight, when others 
are asleep, the sound of your native harp- 
strings breaks the stillness—the song of your 
court maidens, or the voice of Monsieur Alain 
Chartier reading his works. You heat your 
imagination by endeavours to vie with him in 
the composition of romances and rounde- 











lays. In such occupations, unsuited to your 
rank, you waste your strength, and I have 
no hope of ever holding in my arms a grand- 
child, to be the heir of that crown which 
my husband’s bravery has established on the 
head of yours,” 

The queen was now in full career on the 
inexhaustible subject of her disapprobation. 
The longer she pursued the theme the more 
vehement she became, and, as we have said, 
the apparent patience, with which her animad- 
versions were received led her to speak less 
guardedly. 

The name of Du Tillay was inadvertently 
mentioned more than once in connection with 
the evil rumours respecting the Dauphiness ; 
and at length plain intimations were thrown 
out that her reputation would be in peril 
unless she altered her conduct. 

Pale and motionless sat the royal victim 
of detraction and court intrigue, cold and 
motionless as a statue, except for a slight 
shudder occasionally creeping over her 
frame. When the queen ceased, her hand 
started with a convulsive movement to her 
heart. 

The queen was thus roused to conscious- 
ness of Margaret’s real state. Still as death, 
her eyes wide open, and an unnaturally vivid 
expression in her countenance, it became so 
altered as to be hardly recognisable. 

Always beautiful, but just now fearfully so, 
Margaret lay like the angel of judgment, as 
represented by the old painters. Her usually 
smiling lips were rigidly compressed, and an 
expression of noble indignation sat on her 
brow. She had not fainted, nor become in 
the slightest degree unconscious of what was 
passing around her; but unable or unwilling, 
she neither spoke nor moved. Soon the 
whole palace was in alarm, physicians were 
privately summoned, and the rejected court 
ladies reinstated. 

The sufferer showed no interest in what 
was going forward. She neither replied to, 
nor opposed the doctor’s suggestions, and 
the queen, having given them no clue to the 
cause of the attack, the only course deter- 
mined on was repose. 

Externally this was attainable. The heavy 
bed-curtains were closely drawn around her, 
and Margaret was alone with her God. 

What words can express the thoughts of 
that innocent, unsuspicious heart? Of life’s 
hard every-day lessons, its troubles and 
crimes, this king’s daughter had hitherto 
known nothing. 

Cunning and hate, envy and jealousy, were 
to her mere names for spirits from a world 
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of fables. How could she believe that they 
to whom she had ever shown kindness could 
wish her evil ? 

One moment had dissipated the illusions 
which had made and had kept her a happy 
child. What is learnt generally, after four- 
score years of experience, had been crowded 
into this one hour. 

Soul and body sank before the dreadful 
revelation. 

Day after day passed slowly, while that 
young heart lay buried within itself, closing 
its, account with life, Those who stood 
round the bed knew nothing of the anguish 
which consumed it. 

The court physicians said the princess’s 
illness \was “‘ far from dangerous.” 

In the gentlest accents the queen coun- 
selled her\to have recourse to the consolations 
of the Church. 

“J will gladly accept the light our church 
holds out,” said Margaret, “for the way I 
am going to tread is dark.” These were the 
first words she \had spoken since the dread- 
ful revelation. In vain the queen besought 
her not to imagine she was going to die ; the 
patient sufferer lay \perfectly still, with closed 


lips, and her remorseful comforter retired in| 


tears, 

An hour after his admission the priest 
opened the door for the king, queen, and 
near relations to receive the sacrament with 
the Dauphiness. After the holy ordinance 
the clergyman turned to their Majesties, and 
said, “ According to the pious wish of the 
princess, I have presented hen thirsting soul 
with the last means of grace. In this solemn 
hour I may say that she has obtained a great 


victory—victory over herself! Commissioned 
by her I pronounce forgiveness to all who 
have offended against her, more particularly 
to him whom she considers her most deadly 


enemy, Monsieur du Tillay. She desires 
now to have an interview with him, that he 
may hear this from her own lips.” 

The queen burst into tears; suppressed 
weeping and stifled sobs were heard as, 
pale and trembling, Du Tillay entered the 
apartment. 

The princess said, in a firm, low voice, 
“Monsieur du Tillay, my religion warns me 
to forgive the evil, causeless words you said 
against me. I die, and I pray that you may 
accept forgiveness before your last hour 
comes.” 

Alain Chartier now ventured to approach 
|from the further end of the room, and be- 
| sought his beloved mistress to raise her 
thoughts above such distressing subjects. 
“Only wish to live and you will live, to the 
honour and glory of France, and to our 
joy,” he said. 

“Speak not of life,” murmured Margaret, 
ina tone of intense suffering. “I willno more 
of it. 

She placed a handkerchief over her face 
|and turned her head away. Sometimes her 
hand grasped her chest convulsively ; some- 
times a low plaintive sound escaped her lips ; 
then all was still. 

For the space of several minutes no one 
stirred. At length the shrouded face was 
uncovered. That young noble heart had 
ceased to beat. Those gentle eyes were 
closed for ever from the painful light which 
‘had burst so suddenly upon them. | = 2xigf 
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BY CHARLES RATHBO 


Byron, in the noble opening stanza of 
‘The Dream,” that bricf but beautiful poem) 
describing some love passages in his. short 
and fateful life, says of dreams,— 


** Our life is twofold ; sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things unnamed, 
Death and existence: sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality, 

And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.” 


From the beginning of time, from the 
earliest records of the human race, the 
singular phenomenon we call dreaming has 
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evoked a surpassing interest among all con- 
ditions of ‘mankind, and legend and story 
\have weaved fantastic and fearful incidents 
round one of the most mysterious but at 
the same time commonplace influences of our 
existence. Though dreams disturb the rest of 
the sybarite and fill the slumbers of the re- 
morseystricken culprit with terrible forms, 
they equally give to the wretch condemned 
to die a brief respite from the horrors of 
the scaffold, and people the few hours still 
remaining \to him with bright forms and 
visions of happiness which can never be his 
on this side the grave. 
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The Scriptural stories of the patriarchs 
and the most ancient literature of the 
civilized world, as well as the legendary 
lore of all savage races, are replete with the 
marvels revealed to the “dreamer of 
dreams ;” and even to this day educated 
people repeat with trepidation the visions of 
the night, which are only the vagaries of the 
mind when untrammelled by reason. Many 
writers of weight and eminent authorities 
assert that the nature and cause of dreams, 
and the laws which regulate them, form a 
department of psychology which requires, 
‘but has not yet received, special investiga- 
tion. Certain it is that the speculations of 
philosophers have had no satisfactory result ; 
which, however, is not surprising, as little is 
known of the laws that regulate the opera- 
tions of the waking mind. In our dreams 
we chiefly live in the world that is familiar 
to us, but the critical faculty is wanting, so 
that we have no feeling of wonder at the 
exaggerations and inconsistencies of which 
we are witnesses. 

Dreams are generally so absurd that they 
‘afford amusement to our waking thoughts, 
but they ofttimes are of a painful character, 
and cause uneasiness and depression. Of 
such a nature are the visions we call presen- 
timents, which equally visit us when asleep 
or awake. Numberless stories are told, so 
well authenticated as to satisfy the most 
incredulous, of the revelation on such occa- 
sions of the exact time and manner of death 
of some person familiar or dear to the 
dreamer, who may be engaged in warfare or 
a dweller in distant lands. Few of us but 
have personal knowledge of such “coin- 
cidences,” as we call them; and that they 
are nothing more may be rightly conjectured 
if we recall to mind the frequent occasions 
on which we have had disquieting dreams 
which turned out baseless. It is only 
natural that in sleep the mind should recall 
the forms and features that most occupy its 
waking thoughts ; and being anxious for their 


-safety, from the knowledge that they were 


subject to special danger, either in voyaging 
on the sea or when engaged in active 
service, it is not surprising that we should 
picture them as dead or in mortal peril. 
That the exact time or manner of their 
death should be depicted is a_ striking 
“coincidence,” but how extremely rare is a 
well-authenticated case! and a story of this 
thrilling nature, repeated from mouth to 
mouth, gathers many wonderful details of 
which it was innocent at the first telling. 
We know of one coincidence, probably as 





remarkable as most recorded, but which is 
guiltless of any such embellishment. During 
the war early in this century between Eng- 
land and the United States a young officer 
was killed when escalading the walls of an 
American fort. On the very hour of his 
death his sister in England dreamed that 
she saw him killed while on the top rung of 
a scaling-ladder, in the act of jumping into 
the enemy’s works, which was the exact 
manner in which he met his death. In this 
case we would suggest as an explanation that 
possibly she had read of such an instance 
during the progress of hostilities, or that 
she knew from her brother's letters that he 
would be engaged in attacking a fortress 
which would have to be captured by esca- 
lade. 

Some writers, who have turned their 
attention to the study of dreams, are of 
opinion that they occur only in the act of 
awaking, and that they, therefore, cover 
only a few seconds of time. This theory, 
we think, is untenable, for there is a sense 
of time in sleep as well as in our waking 
moments, though it may not be very exact. 
As an example of the theory—though we 
take it as proving only the exception which 
is found in all rules—the case of Lavalette 
has been instanced. In 1815, when Lava- 
lette was under sentence of death, he had a 
dream in which a procession of skinless 
horses and their riders passed before him 
for several hours, and yet it was ascertained 
that the interval of time embraced was only 
between the striking of the hour and the 
consequent change of sentries. 

Even in our dreams we are affected by 
external influences, and a violent knocking 
at the door, distant music, or other cause 
produces a corresponding perturbation of 
the mind, which, in the absence of a correct 
appreciation of the occurrence, gives rein 
to the imagination. Some people can 
almost dream at will, though none can 
regulate that it should be pleasurable. 
Dreams, says the poet,— 


“ Leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past, they speak 

Like sibyls of the future ; they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what we were not—what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 
The dread of vanished shadows.” 


Though the imagination has free play 
in our dreams, while the perceptive and 
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critical faculties are dormant, yet, strange 


to say, instances are known in which the 
mind, while in this state, has solved pro- 
blems that perplexed the full powers of the 
intellect. Condorcet is said to have over- 
come mathematical difficulties that baffled 
him in his waking moments ; and a distin- 
guished divine of this century finally solved 
in his sleep a problem which had puzzled 
him for several days. A writer in ‘“‘Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal” gives a singular 
instance. An eminent Scotch lawyer of 
the last age, who had studied an important 
case for several days, was observed by his 
wife one night to rise and go to his desk, 
where he wrote a long paper, after which he 
returned to bed. In the morning he told 
her that he had had a dream, in which he 
delivered an opinion on a case which had 
exceedingly perplexed him, and he said he 
would give anything to recover the train of 
thought which had then passed through his 
mind. She directed him to look in his desk, 
where he found the whole argument clearly 
written out. This paper proved efficacious 
in the subsequent conduct of the case. 

A remarkable instance of the sagacity of 
the mind at a time when it would be sup- 
posed to be least capable of sustained and 
accurate thought, is afforded in the fine 
poem of “Kubla Khan,” composed by 
Coleridge in a dream. “The greatest 
singularity observable in dreams,” says Haz- 
litt, “is the facuity of holding a dialogue 
with ourselves, as if we were really and 
effectually two persons. We make a re- 
mark, and then expect an answer, which 
we are to give to ourselves, with the same 
gravity of attention, and hear it with the 
same surprise, as if it were really spoken 
by another person. We are played upon 
by the puppets of our own moving. We 
are staggered in an argument by an unfore- 
seen objection, or alarmed at a sudden 
piece of information of which we have no 
apprehension till it seems to proceed from 
the mouth of some one with whom we 
fancy ourselves conversing. We have, in 
fact, no idea of what the question will be 
that we put to ourselves till the moment 
of its birth.” 

In an old number of the “ Phrenological 
Journal” is an anecdote giving a curious 
instance of a witticism occurring to the mind 
in sleep. Mr. S—— dreamt that he was in 
his parlour with a friend, and that a piece of 
black cloth was lying upon the table, but 
which his friend happened to remark was 
flesh-colour. Hereupon arose a discussion 





as to the colour of the cloth, Mr. S—— 
maintaining that it was black, and his friend as 
strenuously insisting that it was flesh-colour. 
The dispute became warm, and Mr. S 
offered to bet that it was black, his friend 
also offering to bet that it was flesh-colour. 
Mr, S concluded the bet, when his 
friend immediately exclaimed, “ And is not 
black the colour of more than half the human 
race?” thus completely stealing a march upon 
Mr. S——, and winning the bet. Mr.S 
declares that the idea of black being entitled 
to the epithet of flesh-colour had never before 
occurred to him. In an essay on dreaming, 
in “Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine,” an 
explanation on this subject is suggested by 
Mr. A. Carmichael, of Dublin :—*‘‘ Whatever 
we are capable of thinking without an effort, 
we are susceptible of dreaming; and during 
our waking reflections we frequently imagine 
what kind of a reply an adversary might 
make to an observation we had dropped ; 
we immediately enter into the warmth of 
argument by coining an answer of our own 
in return, and when we have said all that 
occurs on that side of the question, a reply 
naturally suggests itself on the other, all the 
merit of which we ascribe to our antagonist ; 
and thus the disputation goes on as if two 
different minds were engaged in the contest 
—the words, by a strange illusion, tingling in 
our ears, and the ardent looks and forcible 
gestures flitting before our eyes, till. some 
real object, breaking on our attention, recalls 
us to the perception of the external world, 
and the nature of the reverie, which till now 
we thought real. In sleep there is no such 
intrusion, but the dream and the reverie do 
not differ from each other as long as they 
last.” Many, perhaps, will be inclined to. 
differ from this explanation, and the state- 
ment that a reverie and a dream do not differ 
as long as they last appears to us fallacious, 
for though the nature of these habits of mind 
may be somewhat similar, they differ much 
in degree, for the imagination does not run 
riot as when sleep holds us in its magic 
embrace. 

A learned writer on dreams, Dr. Aber- 
crombie, gives an anecdote of that class of 
dreams which he describes as the revival of 
old associations respecting things which had 
entirely passed out of the mind, and which 
seemed to have been forgotten; regarding 
which, he adds that “some of the facts 
connected with them scarcely appear refer- 
able to any principle with which we are at 
present acquainted.” The following incident, 
says Dr. Abercrombie, occurred to a pat- 
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ticular friend of his, and may be relied on in 
its most minute particulars—“ The gentle- 
man was at the time connected with one of 
the principal banks in Glasgow, and was at 
his place at the teller’s table, where money is 
paid, when a person entered, demanding pay- 
ment of a sum of six pounds. There were 
several people waiting, who were in turn 
entitled to be attended to before him, but he 
was extremely impatient and rather noisy, and 
being besides a remarkable stammerer, he 
became so annoying that another gentleman 
requested my friend to pay him his money 
and get ridof him. He did so accordingly, 
but with an expression of impatience at being 
obliged to attend to him before his turn, and 
thought no more of the transaction. At the 
end of the year, which was eight or nine 
months after, the books of the bank could 
not be made to balance, the deficiency being 
exactly six pounds. Several days and nights 
had been spent in endeavouring to discover 
the error, but without success ; when at last 
my friend returned home much fatigued, and 
went to bed. He dreamt of being at his place 
in the bank, and the whole transaction with 
the stammerer, as now detailed, passed before 
him in all its particulars. He awoke under 
a full impression that the dream was to lead 
him to the discovery of what he was so 
anxiously in search of, and on examination, 
soon discovered that the sum paid to this 
person in the manner now mentioned had 
not been inserted in the book of interests, 
and that it exactly accounted for the error 
in the balance.” 

Still more extraordinary is the instance 
which has been presented under fictitious 
circumstances in the tale of “The Anti- 
quary,” and which has since been related in 
the notes to that novel by its distinguished 
author, Sir Walter Scott, who was of too 
romantic and imaginative a nature not to 
have a spice of credulity in matters super- 
natural. “Mr. R , of Bowland, a gentle- 
man of landed property in the Vale of Gala, 
was prosecuted for a very considerable sum, 
the accumulated arrears of teind (or tithe), for 
which he was said to be indebted to a noble 
family, the ‘titulars’ or lay impropriators of 
the tithes. Mr. R—— was strongly impressed 
with the belief that his father had, by a form 
of process peculiar to the law of Scotland, 
purchased these teinds from the titular, and 
therefore that the present prosecution was 
groundless ; but after an industrious search 
among his father’s papers, an investigation 
of the public records, and a careful inquiry 
among all persons whe had transacted law 








business for his father, no evidence could be 
recovered to support his defence. The 
period was now near at hand when he con- 
ceived the loss of his lawsuit to be inevitable, 
and he had formed his determination to ride 
to Edinburgh the next day, and make the best 
bargain he could in the way of compromise. 
He went to bed with this resolution, and, 
with all the circumstances of the case floating 
upon his mind, had a dream to the following 
purpose. His father, who had been many 
years dead, appeared to him, he thought, and 
asked him why he was disturbed in his mind. 
In dreams men are not surprised at such 
apparitions. Mr. R—— thought that he 
informed his father of the cause of his distress, 
adding that the payment of a considerable 
sum of money was the more unpleasant to 
him because he had a strong consciousness 
that it was not due, though he was unable to 
recover any evidence in support of his belief. 
‘You are right, my son,’ replied the paternal 
shade, ‘I did acquire right to these teinds, 
for payment of which you are now prosecuted. 
The papers relating to the transaction are 
in the hands of Mr. , a writer (or 
attorney), who is now retired from profes- 
sional business, and resides at Inveresk, 
near Edinburgh. He was a person whom I 
employed on that occasion for a particular 
reason, but who never on any other occasion 
transacted business on my account. It 1s 
very possible,’ pursued the ghostly visitor, 
‘that Mr. --— may have forgotten a matter 
which is now of a very old date ; but you may 
recall it to his recollection by this token, that 
when I came to pay his account, there was 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal 
piece of gold, and that we were forced to 
drink out the balance at a tavern.” Mr. 
R—— awaked in the morning with all the 
words of the vision imprinted on his mind, 
and thought it worth while to ride across 
the country to Inveresk instead of going 
straight to Edinburgh. When he came there 
he waited on the gentleman mentioned in 
the dream, a very old man. Without saying 
anything of the vision, he inquired whether 
he remembered having conducted such a 
matter for his deceased father. The old 
man could not at first bring the circum- 
stance to his recollection, but on mention of 
the Portugal piece of gold the whole returned 
upon his memory. He made an immediate 
search for the papers, and recovered them, 
so that Mr. R—— carried to Edinburgh the 
documents necessary to gain the cause which 
he was on the verge of losing.” 4 
Referring to this case Dr. Abercrombie 
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says, “There is every reason to believe 
that this very interesting case is referable to 
the principle lately mentioned —that the 
gentleman had heard the circumstances from 
his father, but had entirely forgotten them, 
until the frequent and intense application of 
his mind to the subject with which they were 
connected at length gave rise to a train of 
associations which recalled them in the dream. 
To the same principle are referable the two 
following anecdotes, which I have received 
as entirely authentic ; the first of them from 
the individual to whom it occurred. A 
gentleman of the Jaw in Edinburgh had 
mislaid an important paper connected with 
the conveyance of a property which was to 
be settled ona particular day. Most anxious 
search had been made for it for many days, 
but the evening of the day previous to that 
on which the parties were to meet for the 
final settlement had arrived without the 
paper being discovered. The son of the 
gentleman then went to bed under much 
anxiety and disappointment, and dreamt 
that at the time when the missing paper was 
delivered to his father his table was covered 
with papers connected with the affairs of a 
particular client. He awoke under the 
impression, went immediately to a box 
appropriated to the papers of that client, 
and there found the paper they had been 
in search of, which had been tied up by 
mistake in a parcel to which it was in no 
way related. Another individual connected 
with a public office had mislaid a paper of 
such importance, that he was threatened with 
the loss of his situation if he did not produce 
it. After a long but unsuccessful search 
under intense anxiety, he also dreamt of dis- 
covering the paper in a particular place, and 
found it there accordingly.” 

The only way of accounting for this 
superior acuteness of mind when in a state 
of somnolence, is by the inference that 
though occurrences may be forgotten, or 
have “escaped the memory,” as the phrase 
is, yet in some obscure corner of the brain a 
mental note of the circumstance has been 
taken, and some association suddenly arising, 
whether in our wakeful or sleeping moments, 
induces a train of thought, or more probably 
illuminates as with a flash of lightning the 
buried memory now brought to light. Many 
remarkable dreams are instanced by ancient 
as well as modern writers, which, as we 
cannot account for them save on the theory 
of coincidence, have excited the wonder of 
dealers in the marvellous, who call them 
supernatural. Thus we are told that Marcus 




















Antoninus learned in his dreams several 
remedies for spitting of blood, a malady with 
which he was afflicted. Again, Galen, having 
an inflammation of the diaphragm, was 
directed by a dream to open a vein between 
the fourth finger and thumb, an operation 
which restored him to health. Says a writer 
in Millingen’s “ Curiosities of Medical Ex- 
perience,” page 307, “It is related of Sir 
Christopher Wren, that when at Paris in 
1671, being disordered with a pain in 
his reins, he sent for a physician, who 
prescribed blood-letting; but he deferred 
submitting to it, and dreamed that very 
night that he was in a place where palm 
trees grew, and that a woman in a romantic 
habit offered dates to him. The next 
day he sent for dates, which cured him.” 
Dr. Abercrombie gives a singular instance : 
“A gentleman in Edinburgh was affected 
with aneurism of the popliteal artery, for 
which he was under the care of two eminent 
surgeons, and the day was fixed for the 
operation. About two days before the time 
appointed for it the wife of the patient 
dreamt that a change had taken place in the 
disease, in consequence of which the opera- 
tion would not be required. On examining 
the tumour in the morning the gentleman 
was astonished to find that the pulsation had 
entirely ceased, and, in short, this turned 
out to be a spontaneous cure. To persons 
not professional it may be right to mention 
that the cure of popliteal aneurism without 
an operation is a very uncommon occurrence, 
not happening in one out of numerous 
instances, and never to be looked upon as 
probable in any individual case.” Dr. Aber- 
crombie suggests the following explanation of 
this coincidence :—“ It is likely that the lady 
had heard of the possibility of such a ter- 
mination, and that her anxiety had very 
naturally embodied it in a dream ; the fulfil- 
ment of it at the very time when the event 
took place is certainly a very remarkable 
coincidence.” The learned doctor also 
relates a story the authenticity of which he 
believes there is no reason to doubt. “A 
clergyman had come to the city from a short 
distance in the country, and was sleeping at 
an inn, when he dreamt of seeing a fire, and 
one of his children in the midst of it. He 
awoke with the impression, and instantly left 
town on his return home. When he arrived 
within sight of his house he found it on fire, 
and got there in time to assist In saving one 
of his children, who, in the alarm and con- 
fusion, had been left in a situation of danger.” 
He adds a few more cases which he vouches 
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for as authentic. “A lady dreamt that an 
aged female relative had been murdered by 
a black servant, and the dream occurred 
more than once. She was then so impressed 
by it that she went to the house of the lady 
to whom it related, and prevailed upon a 
gentleman to watch in an adjoining room 
during the following night. About three 
o'clock in the morning the gentleman, 
hearing footsteps on the stair, left his place of 
concealment, and met the servant carrying 
up a quantity of coals. Being questioned 
as to where he was going, he replied in a 
confused and hurried manner that he was 
going to mend his mistress’s fire, which, at 
three o'clock in the morning, in the middle 
of summer, was evidently impossible ; and, 
on further investigation, a strong knife was 
found concealed beneath the coals. Another 
lady dreamt that a boy, her nephew, had 
been drowned along with some young com- 
panions with whom he had engaged to go 
on a sailing excursion in the Firth of Forth. 
She sent for him in the morning, and with 
much difficulty prevailed upon him to give 
up his engagement; his companions went, 
and were all drowned. A lady in Edinburgh 
had sent her watch to be repaired ; a long 
time elapsed without her being able to 
recover it; and, after many excuses, she 
began to suspect that something was wrong. 
She now dreamt that the watchmaker’s boy, 
by whom the watch was sent, had dropped 
it in the street, and injured it in such a 
manner that it could not be repaired. She 
then went to the master, and without any 
allusion to her dream, put the question to 
him directly, when he confessed that it was 
true.” ‘Such coincidences,” truly says 
Dr, Abercrombie, “derive their wonderful 
character from standing alone, and apart 
from those numerous instances in which 
such dreams take place without any fulfil- 
ment.” 

Numberless remarkable instances of what 
are known as coincidences are told, but we 
will only give two narrated in an old number 
of “ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” a maga- 
zine which is a storehouse of useful and 
entertaining literature. “ Captain F——, a 
man of exemplary piety and the strictest 
veracity, was in the East India Company’s 
service, and having served one-and-twenty 
years, was about to return to his native 
country on leave of absence for three years. 
Some nights before his departure from 
Calcutta he had a dream that his father 
died. It was so vivid, and so minutely 
circumstantial, that it made a very deep 


impression on him, and he entered all the 
particulars and the date into his pocket-book. 
In about six months after, on his arrival 
in London, he found letters from Ireland, 
where his family resided, waiting for him. 
They announced the death of his father, 


dream. This was so singular, that when he 
joined his sister a few days after, he desired 
her to enter into no particulars relative to 
his father’s death till she should hear him. 
‘Sarah,’ said he, ‘I believe that my father 
did not die in his own room, his bed was in 
the parlour?’ ‘ It was, it was indeed,’ replied 
she; ‘he had it brought down a short time 
after he was taken ill, to save him the fatigue 
of going up and down stairs.’ ‘I will show 
you the spot where it was placed,’ said 
Captain F ; and he immediately pointed 
out the situation of the bed, exactly where 
it had been. He showed where the coffin 
had been laid ; there was nothing connected 
with the melancholy event which he could 
not detail as minutely as those who had 
actually been present. Strange as all this 
may appear, it is nevertheless perfectly true. 
I have frequently heard it from Captain 
F—— himself, and from his wife and 
sister.” 

Here is another instance :—“ Dr. D——, 
who was Bishop of Down some years since, 
had a son, a very fine boy, a great darling of 
his parents. At breakfast one morning the 
child turned eagerly to his mother, by whose 
side he was sitting, and said, ‘Oh, mamma, 
I had a very odd dream last night; I 
thought there was a very curious and a very 
pretty box brought here, and it was to be my 
own, own box; my name was on it, and my 
age, and the day of the month and the year ; 
it wasn’t like any of your boxes, mamma, 
but it was a great deal nicer, and a great 
deal prettier ; it was a very odd-shaped one 
though ; I never saw such a one, mamma, 
I'll show you what it was like.’ The child 
took some crumbs from his plate, and traced 
out the exact form of acoffin. ‘Mamma, 
wasn’t that a curious box?’ His mother 
was not superstitious, yet she felt her heart 
die within her, and she could not bear to let 
her boy out of her sight all day. It grew 
late, and it was time that she and the bishop 
should dress for a dinner party to which they 
were engaged. While they were at their 
toilet, the little boy went to the stable where 
the horses were being harnessed for the car- 
riage in which his father and mother were to 
go, The boy prevailed on the groom to let 











him get on one of the horses, and he went 


which had occurred on the very night of his. 
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SUNSHINE, 


BUNDLES OF RAYS FOR 1880. 


Col. Wynford’s Ward. Serial Story. 
Boys will be sure to like it. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Soldier Harold.” 


Aunt Susan’s Legacy. Another Serial 
Story. Girls will sympathize with the heroine. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Katie’s Mistake.” 


Quintin, the Blacksmith’s Son. 4 


True Story from Real Life, By the Author of 
** Little Battista.” 


Picture Stories. A New Series. A 


most amusing exercise for youthful ingenuity. 
Poetical Enigmas. By Kare Woop. 
Our Letter Box. The Editor will insert 


answers to inquiries from young readers who 
are earnestly seeking to know and do what is 
honest, true, and kind. 


*,” These will appear from month to month 
throughout the year. Other useful papers will 
also be inserted. 


Engravings by eminent artists will illustrate the 
various articles. 
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SUNSHINE. 


What Girls and Boys can do. 


The following extracts are from letters from dear 
Sriends who have tried to promote the sale of “ Sun- 
shine.” The Editor will send canvassing bills and 
specimen numbers to any one who will canvass for 
new subscribers. 


_ ‘You have a very zealous canvasser in mylittle girl. She 

is not yet Me gt years old, and has five subscribers for Sz72- 

a but I think she will have one or twomore.”—S. A.G., 
ving. 

**T have obtained nineteen subscribers.”—A. R., Hindon. 

* My little boy has already got six for Sunshine.”— 
G. F. }, Salisbury. 

“I have gained six regular subscribers for Sunshine; will 
you kindly send me more canvassing bills, as I hope to ob- 
tain more subscribers? I am only twelve years old.”—A. 
M. W., Richmond. 

** T have succeeded in selling several bound volumes and 
about twelve or fourteen each monthly."—J.H. D., Man- 
chester. 

** Being at school my time is not my own; I have got one 
more subscriber for Sunshine. The girls who have just 
commenced to take them have semaine to try hard among 
their friends, in the holidays, to gain more subscribers. They 
are delighted with Sumshine already.” —F. H., Brighton. 

“* Wherever I goI rec d Sunshine.”—E. C. 

**T am only a boy of fourteen years old. Will you send 
me some more canvassing bills? as I have eighteen sub- 
scribers for Sunshine. 1 have got two of my friends to help 
me. They are all pleased with the magazines. I will try 
and get a deal more orders "—H. B., Liverpool. 

‘“‘T have got two subscribers for Susshixe. I will endeavour 
to get it a good circulation.”—-W. H., Dundee. 

**T am sure if they once get Susshine into the house they 
will want to keep it in. We always look forward to the first 
of the month, especially now, when there are the Picture 
Scories, 1 hope I shall soon be able to tee you a better 
account of my Jersuasive abilities.”—E.G. D., Scarborough. 








early Volumes 16 and 2/6, according to the 
Binding. 





SUNSHINE. 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR 
TO TEACHERS AND OTHER FRIENDS 
OF PURE LITERATTRE. 


I am sure you desire to promote the admission 
of sound, attractive, cheap, and religious iiterature 
to the homes of the people. Help me to super- 
sede the trash which is poisoning the minds and 


perverting the hearts of our young people. Ask 
parents to subscribe for ‘‘ SUNSHINE.” Set the 
children to work to obtain subscribers. I will — 


gladly send you, post free, a supply of Canvassing - 
Bills and Specimen Numbers for your use in ex- © 
tending the circulation of this Magazine m your 
neighbourhood. 


Iam, yours faithfully, 
W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE. 


LETTERS FROM TEACHERS. 


“TY am a Sunday school teacher, and wishing to distri- 
bute Sznxshine among the children, who had never heard 
of it before, I got some bills for the parents to see. The 
Picture Stories are very nice. . . . I succeeded in 
getting thirty-six subscribers for Sunshine."—N.McD., 
Newcastle. 

** 1 am very glad to find that there is an effort now made 
by the religious public to canes the reading taste of the 
age (which is degrading in the extreme). I should be 

lad to receive a good supply of canvassing bills.”—-W. 
f. Pontypocl. 
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theory of supernatural agency ; and yet, as 
the poet already quoted says of dreams, 
“what are they? creations of the mind?” 
To which he gives answer,— 


to ride round the yard; the animal being 
spirited, and the child not being able to 
manage him, he was flung on the hard pave- 
ment, and killed on the spot.” It is useless 
trying to account for these instances, which | . ' 

appear almost to denote, as some assert, that] tance. and came erro —_ a 
the principle which governs them is yet | With deings brighter than have been, and give 
unknown to us. We cannot accept the} A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh,” 








REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


; , ’ eee .- * | Worry the worldling, and the grovelling lusts that drag 
POINTED PAPERS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. | the selfish and sensual soul down into the mire. His 


BRIEF chapters, pithy, evangelical, out- | soul life is hid with Christ in God. What to him, a 
Th et ope -¢, | Such holy hours, are the fear of man, or the greed o 
spoken, and hortatory, on the Christian life, | cold, or the thirst for applause, or the sting of 


a from the soul’s first step towards Jesus poverty, or the apprehension of death? Why should 
Christ clear onward to its final home-coming | he chafe or fret his spirit with the petty anxieties that 


into heaven.” We are sure that timid,| worry poor creatures who live without God and 
doubt- : isciples wil] | Without hope ? What cares the eagle, as he bathes 
bt-shadowed, and sorrowing disciples will ris wings in the translucent gold of the sunbeam, for 


‘ <2 ~ 
find ‘good cheer” in the perusal of this | a1 the turmoil, the smoke, the clouds, or even the 


book. We subjoin a short chapter on— |lightnings that play far beneath him? He flies in 
wee , |company with the unclouded sun. So a heaven- 
THE Sout’s EAGLE-FLIGHT. | bound soul, filled with the joys of the Holy Spirit, 


: . | flies in company with Ged. 
ae jae Wat spon Ge Lord shall resew their | Brother in Christ Jesus, you may realize these 
strength. They shall mount up with wings as eagles, happy experiences if you will but wait on Him, if you 
haar fe, a sing, ie: this. portage: Bike the Mast af *| will but knit your soul to Jesus. You will be sur- 
peg ed pane . ee mahinke wane eo | prised to find what an uplift there is in your religion. 
wie wend _ War Snpees sa indolent paeivity. | You will discover how it can carry you above base 
. a came word = hg need “iar teed. > and sensual desires, how it can give birth to pure and 
sa ha id a ” # ssoppona ee “TT a ah anX.. can . holy meditations, how it gan kindle joy in seasons of 
Oe ee ee ee eee dark adversities and Salieenii. how it can keep 
to signify patience as the opposite of discouragement your hope as serene and shining as the morning star. 
and peevishness. When a soul is ready to do God’s Strive he this by living less on self and more on 
will, and to submit cheerfully to God’s discipline, and ‘Je us. Live mose like a ech of God, cedaustel of 
dirmny’ veel ss. atneden.: 4 psa a a God, with the full feeling of adoption. Set your 
— _ soul may be truly ve i d wi ppc 0d affections on things above. Don’t count these perish- 
prs SI Re Oe ing things to be your treasures; seek better ones in 
3 : : F i heaven. So shall prayer, and Bible study, and the 
yrs dandy phen aahggumr er boy ah er 8 daily victory over sin, and the doing of God’s will 
He does more—he receives a wonderful zvspivation. renew your strength. You will mount up with wings 
“ce © i . ” . , , 
He. Sek. maint ap. wie ingp 0 88 Shee, as eagles, until you grow heavenly-minded, ‘‘ which 
Naturalists tell us that the special power of au eagle °° “5°” ” Pe ‘higher life ” 
ie in fin wi : is life and peace.” This is- the igher life” to 
is in its wings. He can fly in the teeth of a gale, and which Christ calls every believer 
Se Oe ng egies tevards Oe Suey, om And when you and I are inclined to settle down in 
pe Besa rm age ed Peg at a. ate indolence and self-indulgence, God ‘stirs up our 
**conversation is in the heavens. The sparrow a” and tite vn fe Wena Ilim 
twitters from the housetop, the dove is content to| Sty 4 y : 
abide in the forest, but eagles are children of the) 
skies and playmates of the storm, Even their nests | 
are on the mountain crags. ‘ e 
So God means that every soul that waits on Hint | CLARA MAYNARD. 
shall sometimes soar; not creep or grovel in the 
° A F: strong- 
muck of worldliness, or crouch in bondage to man or | Clara, a pretty, sweet, but not ri “di 
devils, but rise above all these lesser things into the minded girl, is beguiled into an «ing 
atmosphere of heaven. When a soul binds itself to | Catholic convent, by contrivances of a some- 
God it finds wings. Such a one has a citizenship in| what clumsy order. The ritualistic clergyman 
po gg Mode peste age ag ——e is, it seems to us, rather a caricature, but the 
aaa ial ig filled with ennobling thoughts, | author’s design is good, his arguments sound 
gains a wide outlook, is filled with ennobling thoughts, AUtMOrs design 1S good, gu , 
and actually feels that he is an heir to a celestial and those who read for entertainment rather 


inheritance. He owéfies the petty vexations that than criticism will find the story interesting, 





* Pointed Papers on the Christian Life, By | t+ Clara Maynard ; or the True and the False. 
Dr. Cuyler. By W. H. G, Kingston, Hodder and Stoughton. 
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while we trust they may learn from it how to 
distinguish the true from the false. 





SEPPEL,* 


A German story of the persecution of the 
Jews in bygone times, and of the burning of 
their synagogue at Munich. Historical in- 
cidents are interwoven into a story which 
will interest young readers, while a good 
deal of information is given about Jewish 
customs, 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRACLES.T 


This book is a practical application to the 
argument concerning miracles, of St. Paul’s 
assertion that “the invisible things of 
God from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power and 
Godhead.” 

The author in his former work, “ The 
Supernatural in Nature,” gave the argument 
in outline, but has now expanded it. with 
more scientific precision and fuller illustra- 
tion. He has done this in an elaborate and 
ingenious manner, meeting the objector on 
his own ground of an appeal to nature’s al- 
leged invariable laws, and showing, as we 
think, most conclusively that it is impossible 
for him as a mere man of science to account 
for numberless phenomena in the physical 
world in sucha way as to disprove the claim, 
ifany one were disposed to make it, that 
they also should be regarded as miraculous. 

This is indeed, and very fairly, carrying 
the war intothe enemy’s camp. It is saying 
to him, “ You refuse to believe the Bible’s 
record of miracles! How foolish! Why, the 
world—your own material world, which you 
seem to wish to half deify—is full of miracles. 
You speak of all events as natural operations, 
but can you always assign the true cause of 
those operations ? nay, can you always prove 
that any means (in your sense of the word 
‘means’) has been employed to effect them? 
If not, if even in nature there are the mani- 
festations of an unknown energy constantly 
interposing, working ina way that neither 
science nor philosophy can define, do you 
wonder that we call that energy divine, or 
that we believe that those manifestations are 
the shadowings forth of the miraculous, edu- 
cating us for belief in the miracles of the 


* Seppel. By Gustav Nieritz. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
t+ The Mystery of Miracles. By the author of 


“ The Supernatural in Nature.’ C. Kegan Paul & Co. 





Bible, and showing that belief to be consistent 
even on scientific grounds?” : 
We have not room for extracts, nor would 
they, if made, do justice to this instructive 
book. Its argument, or rather series of argu- 
ments, is of a cumulative character, and re- 
quires to be read as a whole. In such case we 
do not see how any intelligent inquirer after 
truth can evade its powerful appeal. Only 
we remember that deep saying of God’s 
word, ‘With the heart man believeth.” 





ROWLAND HILL.{ 


We also should like to take up our abode 
for a time in Surrey Chapel Parsonage, if it 
is true, as Mr. Spurgeon says of the author of 
this memoir, that though eating, studying, 
and sleeping there, “he feels the spell of the 
quaint divine holding him captive.” We 
should like to feel the power of that spell, if it 
would give us more vigour, earnestness, and 
originality. We might not desire to catch old 
Rowland’s jocularity, though respecting this 
we are told there is much mistake. Mr. Hill 
never perpetrated certain vulgar witticisms 
which are often attributed to him. He had 
the natural gift of seeing the funny aspect 
of people and events (as the late Joseph 
Payne used to /ament to us that he possessed), 
but he was both a Christian and a gentleman, 
and his ready wit was chastened and con- 
trolled by a heart and mind wholly given to 
God. Mr. Charlesworth has done well to 
revive the memory of the good old man, who 
was a true English clergyman, but who was 
before his age. Remembering this fact, we 
can account for much that was unconven- 
tional and even uncanonical about his minis- 
terial life. Previous lives of him are out of 
print, and therefore we welcome this present 
volume, not so full as it might be made, but 
full enough to furnish a fair portrait of Row- 
land Hill’s character and genius, to give the 
chief points of his life, and to show still 
further “‘what manner of man he was” by 
appended anecdotes and pulpit sayings. 


————s 


THE FLOWER OF THE GRASSMARKET.$ 

A romantic story, which means that the 
incidents are rather improbable, but juvenile 
readers will like it none the less for that. 
There are two heroines, Jessie and Maggie. 
only one is rich, and the other a forlorn 

t “ Rowland Hill.” By Vernon J. Charlesworth. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


§ The Flower of the Grassmarket. By the author 
of ‘* Tim’s Troubles.” Hodder and Stoughton. 
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little waif, drifting away on the social stream. 
How she is rescued, taught, cared for with 
tender love, and what wonderful things come 
to pass, we must leave the story totell. Some 
of the scenes are laid in hospital and ragged 
school, and so this would be just the book for 
a school library. 





CHRISTIAN SUNSETS.* 


Scenes of Christian peace, joy, and triumph 
in death, with brief sketches of the previous 
life, so as to show “ the ground and secret of 
the blessedness experienced at the last.” The 
perusal of this book will serve two purposes : 
it will encourage timid Christians who dread 
the thought of death, and it will admonish 
careless readers by showing that “there is an 
inseparable connection between the life that 
a man leads and the death that he dies ; that 
only those who receive and follow Christ in 
life have Him with them in dying hours for 
their comfort and support.” May it fully 
serve those purposes. Fifty-three brief me- 
morials are given, and their subjects have 
been sought among rich and poor, at home 
and abroad, on the battle-field and in the 
martyr’s dungeon. 





BIBLICAL THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. Ff 


We have already noticed favourably the 
first series, and we are glad to be able to 
commend the second. The facts and obser- 
vations are interesting and instructive, and 
cast considerable light on many texts of 
Scripture. Sunday school teachers will find 
this a helpful book. 





DAVID LIVINGSTONE. } 


Mr. Adams has told the story well: how 
the weaver boy became the renowned mis- 
sionary ; and the fact that this capital book 
for boys has reached a sale of 32,000 copies 
is its truest critique. 





FULNESS OF BLESSING. § 


The writer, an American lady, believes 
that Christians have been surprisingly blind 


* Christian Sunsets. By James Fleming, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

+ Biblical Things not Generally Known. Second 
Series. Elliot Stock. 

t David Livingstone. By H. G, Adams, Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

§ Fulness of Blessing ; or, the Gospel of Christ, 
as illustrated from the Book of Joshua. By Sarah 
F. Smiley. Hodder and Stoughton. 


to the typical teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and have thus lost both strength and 
sweetness. ‘They have missed a treasure.” 
But why is this? “The real secret of the 
neglect of the types, I can but think, may in 
part be traced to this, that they require more 
spiritual intelligence than many Christians 
can bring to them. To apprehend them 
requires a certain measure of spiritual capa- 
city and habitual exercise in the things of 
God, which all do not possess, for want of 
abiding fellowship with Jesus.” The New 
Testament interpretation of Old Testament 
allegories, so far from being exceptions (as 
alleged by many persons), are rather, the 
author thinks, samples of a spiritual sense 
underlying the literal text, and furnish us 
with a clue to further investigation. Nor 
need there be alarm respecting the possible 
perils of this study of the types, since God 
has promised the gift of ‘‘a sound mind.” 
But it may be said that this spiritual licence 
will “flood us with a vast variety of inter- 
pretations.” What then? Is it not so in 
the Bible itself? “As, for instance, the 
temple finds one fulfilment in Christ, another 
in the Church, and yet is fearlessly applied 
to the very body of an individual believer.” 
Again, it has often been objected that to try to 
find a spiritual lesson in some trifling details 
of Old Testament ritual will bring such 
study into contempt. “Yet if so,” asks the 
authoress, “ why were they written by inspi- 
ration, and why was so large a space assigned 
them? It does not seem to us unworthy 
of the scientist to sit patiently before the 
tiniest thing in nature, and with his micro- 
scope examine the most exquisite and skilful 
touches of the finger of God. He is per- 
fectly sure that everything has a meaning, 
and he toils on to its discovery. Indeed,” 
Sarah Smiley feels assured that “there is no 
refuge from the scepticism that assails the 
Scriptures save in their more spiritual study.” 
We have thus glanced through the carefully 
written introduction to the exposition of the 
Book of Joshua. This book ‘‘ more than any 
other presents and powerfully illustrates that 
range of truth which, as by a subtle consent, is 
attracting the eyes of all Christendom, which 
has taken to itself many names—as many as 
its mountain peaks,—but which as a whole is 

covered by one matchless expression of St. 

Paul, ‘The fulness of the blessing of the 

gospel of Christ.’ The Book of Joshua 

would seem to be the special heritage of this 

generation.” 

We are glad to let the author thus speak 

for herself. She is well worth listening to. 
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Into the exposition we have not time to 
enter, nor to criticise the line of interpreta- 
tion adopted. If we made the attempt we 
think we might not quite agree with the 
whole of it. Nor would the author expect 
us to do so. But we must say how much 
her thoughtful, patient, and painstaking 
research has gratified us, and how cordially 
we echo her wish that “others may find in 
these pages a joy proportionate to that which 
she has found in their preparation.” 

Perhaps we ought to add, in justice to the 
writer, that she disavows all association 
‘with some recent publications on the sub- 
ject of holiness, and with a still cruder oral 
teaching which has led not a few to shrink 
from the very name. It was, indeed, for the 
sake of those who could not take up a 
travesty of truth that the work was under- 
taken, in the hope of outlining a more sober 
structure of Christian life, and one more 
solidly resting upon the sure word of God.” 


YOUR BROTHER AND MINE.* 


Any book by the author of “Scamp 
and I” is sure to be written with both 
vigour and pathos. Too true a picture is 
this of the life of many a poor child in 
London, sinned against more than sinning. 
Surely our organized plans of Christian 
usefulness are faulty if they do not reach 
these little ones. “Schools, reformatories, 
charitable institutions, had all failed to reach 
this one little waif and stray. Without any 
man being directly to blame, every man had 
passed him by. God saw that the time had 
comewhen He himself must save. This He 
did by putting a thought into the head of 
one of His humblest children.” Reader, do 
not close this touching book without realizing 
your brotherhood with these little social out- 
casts. 





DROLL CHILDREN’S BOOKS. fT 


Three books before us somewhat perplex 
us. In a certain way they will prove attrac- 
tive to young readers, for if boys get hold of 
them they will be sure to “ paint ” the clever 
outline illustrations. The real humour of the 
stories will be lost upon them ; children read 
so seriously that they will not see the fun. 


* Your Brother and mine: a Cry from the Great 
City. By L. T. Meade. John F. Shaw and Co, 

+ Pinafore Days; or, the Adventures of Fred and 
Dolly. By Ismay Thorn.—Pickles: a Funny Little 
Couple. By Yotty Osborn. John F, Shaw.—Poor 
Papa. A New American Story. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 


Are not such stories—all in the “ Helen’s 
Babies” style—appreciated rather by grown-up 
people than by children ? We remember many 
years ago what a cleverly-written children’s 
book “‘ Holiday House ’”’ was thought to be, 
yet we know that children did not much care 
for it, not half as much as their elders did. 
Indeed, we fancy that some children in read- 
ing these droll stories will have more than 
a dim notion that the children in them 
are being laughed at, and if there is any- 
thing that a child dislikes it is being ridi- 
culed, so that he will not greatly relish seeing 
other children caricatured. For ourselves 
we confess that we have read these three 
books carefully through, and have been much 
“ *tained,” as Bennie would have said, by 
their lifelike portraits of children, both by 
pen and pencil. 


THE TEACHER’S STOREHOUSE. f 


Has our old ‘“‘Sunday Teacher's Trea- 
sury” merged in this? It resembles it 
closely, and contains a good collection of 
“materials ready for use,” besides useful 
papers for the teacher’s own encouragement. 
The teaching in our Sunday schools must 
have reached a higher standard, with such 
helps as special magazines and normal 
classes give in abundance and variety. Well, 
then, granting that the teaching is better, are 
the results greater? Is the Sunday school 
more attractive? do the scholars remain 
longer? are more of them won for Christ ? 
How much we should like to know! 


AFTER WORK.f{ 
A cheap monthly magazine, full of useful 
reading, especially intended for working 
people, old and young. 


A TALK ABOUT BISHOPS.§ 
Arguments in favour of an Episcopal 
Church, chiefly in opposition to Presbyterian 
views. The author has taken considerable 
pains in making good his side of the contro- 
versy, and writes in a fair and candid temper. 





A PLEDGE THAT REDEEMED ITSELF.|| 


A story of real life, told with the consent of 
the persons who form its chief characters. A 


t The Teacher’s Storehouse.—After Work. Eliot 
Stock. 

§ A Talk about Bishops. By T. L. Scott, A. M. 
Belfast : M‘Caw, Stevenson, and Orr. 


|| A Pledge that redeemed itself. By Sarson- 





Wesleyan Conference Office. 
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true story is always interesting unless badly 
narrated, and this is skilfully drawn. A little 
baby wins its way into a hard and sceptical 
heart under the strangest circumstances, and 
the writer assures us that if we visit Yorkshire 
we might hear still the merry laugh of 
*“‘Nurse Wilson,” and see the excellent 
** Matty.” 


THE CONSTANT PRINCE.* 

A story which follows closely the course of 
events which, four hundred years ago, were 
connected with the conquest of Ceuta, and 
the noble submission of Prince Ferdinand to 
the miseries of his imprisonment among the 
Moors. The story is well told, though per- 
haps the historical portion is a little too 
prominent. Now Sir Walter Scott’s tales 
were just as attractive as if they had been 
entireiy fictitious; the historical element 
coloured without weighting them. 


JEANNIE GORDON.T 

A pretty Scotch story, touchingly narrated, 
and drawn from real life; but we do not 
regard its teaching concerning the Lord's 
Supper as quite consistent with the doc- 
trinal views of the Church of England, 
though it may be with those of the Episcopal 
‘Church in Scotland. 





DANIEL BAYLISS. 

A good man, well instructed in the Scrip- 
tures, and earnestly labouring for the good 
of others, was Daniel Bayliss. This brief 
memorial of him is interesting, not for great 
variety of incident, but as showing how God 
can be honoured and His Son’s kingdom 
extended in the humblest walk of life. A 
country village and an Australian sheep run 
were the lowly scenes of Daniel’s work in 
the Redeemer’s service, and he was never 
anything more than a small working farmer. 
He was gifted with much intelligence, and 
his graphic description of a shepherd’s life in 
Australia, sent home to his family, found its 
way, some years ago, into Good Words. 

LYRA ANGLICANA.§ 

What more need we say in its praise than 

* The Constant Prince. By C. R. Coleridge. 
Mozley and Smith. 

¢ Jeannie Gordon. By G. S. M. Mozley and 
sot The Path of the Just: a Memoir of Daniel 
Bayliss. By the Rev. G. Poole. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

§ Lyra Anglicana. By the Rev, Canon Baynes. 
Houlston and Sons. 





that it has reached a sale of sixty-six thousand 
copies ? 


OUR DOMESTIC POISONS.|| 

No doubt the national health suffers ex- 
tensively from the poisonous effects of certain 
dyes and colours used in domestic fabrics. 
Of arsenical poisons our readers must often 
have heard, and that green is a suspicious 
colour for wall-papers ; “ but colour, whether 
in papers or other fabrics, is no guarantee of 
freedom from arsenic. If not in the colour 
itself, it may still be in the mordant for dyes, 
or in other material used in the manufacture 
of the article.” There is also danger in the 
use of what are called aniline colours. 
“ Aniline itself, taken internally, is a strong 
narcotic poison, and its external action is 
that of a local irritant. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to understand that in its numerous 
chemical derivatives the aniline dyes may 
partake of its irritant properties. Aniline 
colours are now largely used in artificial 
flower making, not merely for brilliant 
colours, but on sombre leaves, bunches of 
berries, and dyed grasses.” We may be 
doing useful service to some of our readers if 
we extract a paragraph from Mr. Carr’s brief 
treatise on the 

SYMPTOMS OF ARSENICAL POISONING. 


The symptoms of chronic poisoning by arsenic begin 
with what appears to be an ordinary cold and cough ; 
dryness and irritation of the throat and frequent 
headache ; extreme restlessness; great debility, ac- 
companied by cold clammy sweats; cramps of the 
legs ; convulsive twitchings ; and a group of nervous 
symptoms, varying in each case. Inflammation or 
irritation and smarting of the eyes and nostrils is often 
the most marked symptom, lasting for days, weeks, or 
months, sometimes accompanied by irritation of the 
whole mucous tract, short dry cough, sore throat, 
running on to diphtheritic throat ; ulceration and sore- 
ness of the mouth and tongue; irritative fever, which, 
if persistent, exhausts the patient, and death takes 
place by collapse, coma, or convulsions. ; Among the 
symptoms there has been occasionally irritation of the 
skin, accompanied with eruptions. 


WHISPERS FROM FAIRYLAND.§ 
Very brief fairy tales, pleasantly told. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL DICTIONARY.** 


An account of the various sects or doc- 
trines which are characteristic of the Christian 
Church of the present day, or belong to its 
past history. Useful, but too brief. 


| Our Domestic Poisons. By Henry Carr, M. 
Inst. C.E. Ridgway. 

@ Whispers from Fairy-land. By G. P. Dyer. 
Mitchell and Hughes. 








** The Denominational Dictionary. W. Poole. 
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THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Mipnicut spreads her sable pall, 
Silently she covers all; 
Snows are falling round the bier 
Where doth lie the dying year. 
Solemn stillness reigns around, 
From the meadows not a sound, 
From the woods, the snow-bow’d trees 
Answer not the cold night-breeze ; 
And Slumber with her gentle chain 
Holds a wearied earth again. 
The old year lieth grave and hoary, 
Folding up his wondrous story, 
Whilst around his dying bed, 
Lo! a shadowy host outspread 
Flitting through the silent air, 
For his long farewell prepare. 
Golden sunny hours are there 
Wreath’d with blossoms rich and fair, 
Bearing goodly sheaves on high 
Gathered long and patiently. 
Precious hours that might have brought 
Harvests with rich plenty fraught, 
Now with mournful wings outspread 
Hover round his dying head ; 
Little deeds of kindness done, 
Little silent triumphs won, 
Little words of angry tone 
That to giant size have grown ; 
Words and looks we deem’d so cold, 
Now we found was love untold! 
Days of sunshine too were there 
Rich in memories bright and fair ; 
Days of sorrow, care, and pain, 
All are gather’d here again, 
Waiting in the solemn night 
Till the old year takes his flight. 


“ Year,” I cried with breaking heart, 
‘* Must we now for ever part ? 











Stay for one brief little space, 

Let me look upon thy face! 

Must thou bear with thee away 
Precious hours I fain would stay 

In their rapid course, that I 

Might use them far more faithfully,” 
And I bowed my weeping head. 


’T was a solemn voice that said, 

“ Words and deeds are passing on, 
Rolling up to yonder throne ! 
Never more can they return, 

But in fiery letters burn. 

Yet a few brief records more, 

And my course on earth is o’er ; 
But another standeth here, 

Lo ! he cometh ever near; 

Give to him more service true, 
Give him all his rightful due ; 
Serve him well, and faithfully, 
Better than thou servedst me! 
Hark ! the hours their numbers tell, 
I go for ever! Fare thee well!” 


Low I bent, with streaming eyes, 

When throughout the silent skies 

Peal’d a glad new song of mirth 
Ushering in the New Year's birth, 

And I saw before me stand 

A dim small form with outstretched hand. 


“Glad New Year!” I'll give to thee 
Service, well and lovingly ! 

Sowing precious golden seed, 

That shall fruitful plenty yield, 
When the heavenly reapers come 
For the final Harvest Home.” 


So while midnight hung around, 

There upon the snowy ground, 

With my heart I vowed, and we 

Are keeping it still faithfully. M. 





characteristic letters. 





THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
in Memoriam, 


WE cannot close our editorial work this year without a brief tribute to the 
personal worth and acknowledged ability of the accomplished authoress who 
has recently passed away from our literary ranks. The many works which, 
during a long literary career, were given to the world from the pen of 
ANNE MANNING (better known, however, by her nom de plume), bore the 
traces of a refined and observant mind, were always marked by good taste, 
pleasant piquancy, and constant reference to a high moral standard. The 
demand for them was always eager, and the publishers often paid for a forth- 
coming story before a line of it was written. The author of ‘* Mary Powell” 
was never happier than when she had young people around her; even in old 
age they always found her entertaining and sympathizing, and she gladly 
counselled those of them who sought to follow her example as a writer for 
the young. For ourselves we much miss her kind co-operation and her 


W. M. W. 
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FIVE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


. The Scott pone foe. 
Etited by Cramsorte WH. Diotew: Royal 32m». 
Cloth limp, Se, Bn Od. ; $ roan, 33.,.48. ; calf, &o,, 6s. to 21s. 





2. Tee 's iaiiietes Answered 
IN RDS OF SCRIPTURE. A Bible Birthda 
tans: Wasuinaeton Moon, F.R,S:L. ° 27t Pausend, 
1, DRAWING-ROOM EDITION, sma'l crown 8v0. 
With 13 Photographs. Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; leather, 138, 6d, to 42s. 
2, POCKET EDITION, royal 32mo. cloth, 28, 6d. ; roan, 3s., 43.; 
calf, morocco, russia, ke. «» 68, to 21s, 
3. EDITION FO? DISTRIBUTION, square 24mo. 
Without blank Diaty: ~ Limp, 8d.; cloth, 1s, 6d.; leather, 2s. 6d. 





3. The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
Edited by Marr FY P. Donat. 59th Thousand, 


1, DAW EDITION. Cloth, 5s.; leather, 7s, 6d, to 

DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. With 13 ne Photographs. 
Cloth elegant, 10s, 6d. ; leather, 13s. 6d. to 4 

2. POSER EDITION. 32mo., limp cloth, ‘t , silt, 2s, 6d. 
roan, 3s., 4s. ; calf, morocco, russia, &e., 68. to 

POCKET EDITION. ‘With 14 Photographs as e vit 
Cloth elegant, 6s. ; roan, morocco, calf, and russia, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 





4. The Poetical Birthday Book, 
Edited by the Govurass ov Portsmouts, 9th Thousand, 
1, NEW DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. Small crown 8vo, 
With 13 Photographs. Cloth, 10s, 61, ; leather, 13s. 6d, to 42s. 
2, POCKET EDITION, 32mo. ~_— cloth, 2s.; gilt, 2s. 6d. ; 
roan, 3s., 49, ; morocco, russia, &c., to 21s. 





5. The oon Birthday Book. 
Edited — W. F. Mazow Puituirrs. 2nd Edition. 
32mo. loth, 2s., 28, 6d. ; roan, 3s., 4s. ; calf, &c., 68, to 21s. 





Lately published, By Zzta. Feap. 8vo., 1s. each, post free. 
Lady’s Work; How to Sell it. 3rd Edition, 
Sequel to Lady’s Work = How to Sell it. 


“ Most sensible and practical, which we have read with much 
pleasiire, and which We st&réngly recommend to ladies who, without 
quitting their own homes,‘are anxious to eke out their damns incomes 
by finding a market for their finger-work.” —Graphic 


; By. B..M.. C. 
iF pp property Art Needlework Designs. 

Just published in packet, price’2s, 6d, post free, 
2, The Lady’s Orewel Embroidery. 2 Series. 

Bach with 12 designs and tracing paper. 2s. 6d, each, post free, 

ALSO-BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

In square 16mo,, illustfated, cloth 1s, 6d., paper 1s, each, 
3. The Lady's Knitting Books. 4 Parts, 
4. The Lady's Crochet Books. 4 Parts, 
5. The Lady’s Work Books,’ 2 Parts. 
6. The Lady’s Netting Book. 1 Part. 

ALs0, 

7. The Teacher’s Assistant in Neediework. 6d. 
8, The Knitting Teacher’s Assistant. 6d, 


By E. WORDSWORTH. For Cottagers, &c. 
iF —~ 2 Words for Long Evenings. 
oh Thousand, © 18mo., cluth is. 5d., large tgpe edition, 2s, 6d. 

* ms and sometimes — thought, simply erm 
which renders it in our eyes a remarkable book.” — Guard 
s ——_— for ee Chimney Corner. 

Toousand. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. (2s. 6d, Edition out of pain. ) 

« cna a talal RL Gelb Ge tooo come across,”— 

-_ Bull, 
House. (A Temperance Tale.) 18mo., 1s, 
3. Of Orc and tragic interest.”—Christian. ed x 
4. When you are Alone. - 
A few thoughts for Hard Workers. 18mo., paper cover, 64. 
‘s Wholssome and practical /*— Review. 











WORKS BY BISHOP OXENDEN. 


1. The Earnest Churchman. 
Or, War I aw «4 Muwpee op rar Cuvrzcu or Enauanp. 
10th Thousand. Foap, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


2. Short Lectures on the yr ee Hg 


ADVENT | TOBASPER. 14tn Thoussad, Feap. 8vo.,2s, 6d.; 
HARE To apvent. 13th Thousand, Foap. 8vo,, 2s. 6d. ; 


pan Rae sta te One roan, 78. 6d. ; morocco, 10s, 6d, 
3. The Parables of Our Lord. 
32ad Thousasd, Foan. 8vo., large type, cloth, 3s. 
Portraits from the Bible. Two Volumes. 
OUD TESTAMENT. 34th Thousand. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NEW TESTAMENT. 23rd Thousand. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 
Two Volumes bound in One, roan, 78, 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d, 
. Our Church and her Services. 
29th Thousand. Feap, 8vo., large type, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
6. The Christian Life. 
44th Thousand. Feap. 8vo., large type, 2s. 61; roan, 4s. 64, ; 
morocco, 78, 
Oveap Edit., small type, limp, ls, ; roan, 2s, 6d. ; moroceo, 4s. 6d. 
7. The Pathway of Safe 
266th Thousand, Feap, 
murocco, 78, 
Cheap Eilition, small type, limp, 1s. ; roan, 2e, 6d. , morocco, 48. 6d, 
8. A Simple Exposition of the Psalms. 
Two rely ia small crown 8vo., clotn, 33. 6d. each, 
9. Prayers for Private Use. 
03rd Thousand, 32mo,, cloth, 1s,; roan, 2s. ; mor., or cal’, 3s, 
10. Words of Peace ; or, the Blessings of Sickness. 
66th Thousand. Feap., 8vo., large type, cloth, 1s, 6d. . 
Il. The Home Beyond ; or, a Happy Old Age. 
148th Thousand, Foap, 8vo., larye type, cloth, ls, 6d. 
“ Words” and “* Home” together, roan, 52. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. 
Over Two Million Copies of this Author's Works save been sold . 


> 


a 


v0, , large type, 2s. 6d, ; roan, 4s. 6d. ; 





BYTHE AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY. r 


1. Peep of Day. With Questions: 
ASsaizs ov tHe Earuist RewiGious Instavction. 
18 no. 27 Illustrations. Cloth; 2s, 6d; roxb., 28. 6@d.; Sehool 
Edition, 1s. 2d, 
Authorized French Edition, no Questions, 16mo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 
2. Streaks of 
Or, Frery-Two Faots From THE BIBLE. 
18mo., 52 Illast. Cloth, 2s, 6d. ; roxb,, 3s. ; School Hdition 1s. 64. 
3. Line upon Line. With Questions, 
A Sgoonp $ux1 6s ov Rutiaious [ystRvoTiIoN, 
Part {. 260:h Phou. 18mo. 30 L!lust, Cloth, 2s. 6d, ; roxb., 3s, 
Part 1I. 20nd Thou, 18mo, 27 Illust. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxb., 3s, 
School E tition, Two Values, — a 4d, 


4, Precept Precept. Qa 
18m09, "ea Thtast. ust: Cloth, 3s, 6d, ; jpn School Edition 1s. 6d. 
5. Apostles i 


Or, Tax Aors ety LE TO CHILDREN. With Questions, 
Ps une pt ap oo Oris One ; roxb., 38, School Edition, lu. 4d. 
t aestions. 
Boos ‘a ftiost, CLae Od. sroxbs; 8s, Sehool Kéition, 1s. 6d. 
7. The | Kin 


of Israel and Judah. 
Iilast Fete SS: Rte FAR ee 
8. The he Captivity ‘of Judah, Questio 
CL., 28. 6d. ; roxb. 3s, School Edition, Is, 6 
9. More about Jesus. ’ Questions 
18imo. 26 a Cl., 2s, 6d. ; roxb., 3s, * School Baition, 1s. 4d: 
10. Far Off (Part |); 
Gos Tenen tates. teveel Gneioeh, en: Sin, 4k 
in Thous. e roughout, fcap. 8vo. 
95emall, 16full-sage, and 2 coloured Tilas, » and Map 
ll, Far (Part 11.); 
rs) RALIA, AND AMERICA ‘dese 
33r4-Thou i, feap. 8v0, oo Tas, end Maps, 6d. 


Or, Eveore pasor:gED, wit Axgcvorzs. 
Thous,* tee a os ada Meee Foap. 8¥0., cl., 5s. 
13. Reading without T 


Part I. 6ist Thou. 16m, 600 Illustrations, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
i eres Sq. 16mo., 130 Lilus, 3s, 


Sicacuenated: In 37 Sheets, 
O areneies mounted, 10s, 9s, the set, coloured ; mounted, 13s, 


Over'l,400,000 Copies of this author's 22 works have been sold, 


With 





HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 













MANUFACTURERS <\ 
BY SPECIALWARRANT 


PURVEYORS TO H:R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


7 HONOURS 
PARIS 1378 


asONAL Sige THEC 


52 ee Nw: Ss Suri's HEAD: 
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+6 -< OFTHE KNIGHT SNA OF THELECION .. P. 
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AND 
|. UNSURPASSED J (MUSTARD |e _INSQUARE TINS. 

















WARNING ! WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
Reckitts BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST?! 





* 
Pp The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the ordi- 
aes: hg ari oy Beles Sea aaa ese 
LAUNDRY ean 





SOLisHRS Queene. but mei ies at once to the stove 
Blu Ee or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 

OF THE TURE from dust.—Sold by Grocers and Oilmen ev here. « 
PRINCE of WALES. POR aU RLITY ~ GOLD MEDAL °° “tn‘tse 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT! E. JAMES&SON Swarces. PLYMOUTH. 


As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, | 2c’. 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
8 acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 
; a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
CHARC Sold in Tins, 
AL Bis UITS. 1s., 28., & 88. each. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | ==» ™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in tins, 2s. 6d, and 5s. 6d. each, 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 


Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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